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‘‘We are advertised by our loving friends.”’’ 


Give the Baby 
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If you wish your infant to be well nourished, 
healthy, bright and active, and to grow up 
happy, robust, and vigorous. 


The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, Invalids, ae = 
Convalescents, Dyspeptics, and 
the Aged is 


Mellin’s Food 


For Infants and Invalids. 


J if, 
a 


Our book for the instruction of mothers, >, D> 7 
“THE CARE AND FEEDING Wh 


will be mailed free to any address upon request. 


“ 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO. MILTON SAGE ROBERTSON, 
Boston, Mass. Fruitvale, Cal. 


MONTCLAIR MILITARY 


ONE PARENT WRITES: 


“So far as I can judge, my son is gaining more symmetrical and thorough train- 
ing, physical, mental, and moral, at the Montclair Military Academy than he has 
received at any of the three famous academies which he has previously attended. 
I cordially approve the combination of military discipline, regular gymnasium 
work, intimate personal attention by the teachers to the educational needs of each 
pupil, and recognition of the social nature of all, that characterizes the school.’ 


Graduates are admitted to many of the leading colleges 
without examinations. Large Gymnasium under the direction 
of a special instructor. Only boys with the best references 
regarding character and correct habits of life need apply for 
admission. For courses of instruction and full particulars 


regarding the Academy send for illustrated catalogue to 
J. G. MacVICAR, A.M., Principal. 
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Mrs. Starrett’s Collegiate Preparatory and Finishing School for Young Ladies 


OAK PARK, ILL. (8 Miles from Chicago) 
The Certificate of this School will admit to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith Colleges, and the Universities of Michigan and Wisconsin 


REs5IDENCE SCHOOI-ROOMS 


Mrs. Helen E. Starrett, founder and late Principal of Kenwood Institute, Chicago, a well-known accredited preparatory school for Vassar, homage and Smith Colleges, and 
the Universities of Michigan and Wisconsin, having disposed of her interest in that institution,will, on September 2oth, open a College Preparatory, Boarding, and Day School 
for Young Ladies, at Oak Park, Illinois, one of the oldest and most beautiful suburbs of Chicago. Here she can offer exceptional accommodations in the way of large, airy, and 
handsomely furnished apartments and spacious school-rooms to a limited number of boarding pupils, not exceeding thirty, and to one hundred day poms. Five acres of beauti- 
ful lawn surround the buildings. The sanitary conditions of the place are believed to be unsurpassed, as, owing to their elevation, the buildings have perfect drainage. La 
are heated with hot water and steam, lighted by electricity, and have an unlimited supply of artesian well and cistern water. rs. Starrett will be assisted in the care an 
instruction of her pupils by eight resident teachers of superior ability and long experience, While special emphasis will be laid upon preparing students for the various colleges, 
arrangements will also be made to receive young ladies for special courses in any studies they may wish to pursue. The modern languages will be taught by resident native 


teachers, and special advantages will be afforded for Courses in Literature, Art, and Music. Teachers in the last two branches from among the distinguished teachers in the city 
i i i Mrs. HELEN E. STARRETT, Oak Park, Il. 


of Chicago. Circulars giving full particulars on application to 


Home Life Within School Walls 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


This well-known Academy justly ranks as a preparatory 
school of the very highest grade. Boys are thoroughly pre- 
pared for the best Colleges, Scientific and Professional 
Schools, and for Mercantile pursuits, the Classical and 
Scientific Courses being planned to meet the most ad- 
vanced requirements of our best Colleges and Scientific 
Schools respectively. Several Colleges admit the gradu- 
ates of this school simply upon certificate. ‘lo many Col- 
leges and Scientific Schools, including Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Bowdoin, Columbia, Williams, Dartmouth, Uni- 
versity of the City of New York, U. S. Military Academy 
mF _at West Point, and Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology, 
aes the graduates of Riverview Academy have been admitted 
uy without conditions, and in many instances with honors. 
all ” eae at Last year the total enrollment at the Academy was 171 
boys ; of this number 80 were preparing for college, there 
as being candidates for ten different colleges. Although the 
school buildings have been enlarged several times since 
the Academy has been under its present management, the Principals were recently compelled to refuse thirty boys who 
applied for admission, owing to the lack of room. Extensive changes and improvements are again making, which will 
add vastly to the efficiency of the school and the comfort of the pupils. ‘he situation of the Academy is unsurpassed for 
healthfulness and beauty of surroundings, and every facility is provided for the encouragement of all healthy outdoor 
Sports. The Principals cordially invite parents who may be seeking a schoobfor their boys to visit Riverview and see 
- themselves just what it is. The terms are $600 a year. Full particulars as to the course of instruction, etc., will be 
ound in the new Illustrated Catalogue of Riverview, which will be mailed on application. ‘The following eminent 
educators have sent cordial letters (which will be found in full in the Catalogue) testifying to the high character and 
efficiency of Riverview Academy and its Principals: President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard University; ex-President 
Julius H, Seelye, of Amherst College ; President Franklin Carter, of Williams College; President William DeWitt Hyde, 
of Bowdoin College ; President James M. Taylor, of Vassar College ; President Truman J. Backus, of Packer Institute, 

tooklyn ; the late Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, of Harvard University; Professor William S. ‘Tyler, of Amherst; Profes- 
3 William B. Dwight, of Vassar College; Professor Leroy C. Cooley, of Vassar; and Professor G. A. Wentworth, 
of Phillips Exeter Academy. JOSEPH B. BISBEE, A.M., and HARLAN P. AMEN, A.M., Principals. 
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F@R CLASS 


By E. A. ABBOTT and J. R. SEELEY 


How to Parse 


An Attempt to Apply the Principles of Scholarship to English Gram- 
mar. With Appendices in Analysis, Spelling, and Punctuation. 
By Edwin A. Abbott, M.A., Head Master of the City of 
London School. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


English Lessons 
For English People. By the Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, M.A., Head 
Master of the City of London School, and J. R. Seeley, M.A.., 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
Part I., Vocabulary. Part II., Diction. Part III., Metre. Part IV., 
Hints on Selections and Arrangement. Appendix. 16mo, cloth, 


$1.50. 
How to Write Clearly 


Rules on English Composition. By the Rev. Edwin A. Abbott,M.A., 
Head Master of the City of London School. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


How to Tell the Parts of Speech 


An Introduction to English Grammar. By the Rev. Edwin A. 
Abbott, D.D., Head Master of the City of London School. 
American Edition. Revised and enlarged by Jno.G.R.McElroy, 
Professor of the English Language in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


By WM. A. MOWRY 


Talks with My Boys 


Revised edition, 16mo, $1.00. 


“ Of vital importance to every boy; at once attractive and instructive.”’—/Journal of 
Lducation. 


By FP. A. A. SMITH 


Keep Your Mouth Shut 


A Popular Treatise on Mouth Breathing: Its Causes, Effects, and 
Treatment. By the Hon. Surgeon Cheltenham (Ing.) Infirmary. 
With an Appendix on Ophthalmia in New-born Children, by Drs. 
Smith and Swan Burnett. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Our New Descriptive and Educational 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


AND DESK 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


The Man Without a Country 


School edition. Illustrated. Square 12mo, paper covers, 30 cents, 


** A new and attractive edition at a price . . . within the means of every one.”’— 
nal of ducation. 


By F. B. SANBORN and WILLIAM T. HARRIS 


A. Bronson Alcott 


His Life and Philosophy. With portraits from a crayon by Mrs, 
RICHARD HILDRETH and a photograph by BoyD, of Des Moines, 
1881, and an engraving of the Orchard House and School of 
Philosophy. 2 vols., cloth, crown 8vo, $3.50. 


-_ By ISAAC B. CHOATE 


Wells of English 
16mo, cloth, $1.50. 
‘** Prove stimulating and healthful in class work.”—Popular Educator. 


Columbian Knowledge Series 

Edited by Prof. Todd, of Amherst College. A series of mono- 

graphs. Each complete in itself. Scientific, but untechnical, and 

illustrated freely when appropriate. 16mo volumes, uniform 
cloth. $1.00 each. 

NOW IN PRESS: 

STARS AND TELESCOPES. By David P. Todd, M.A., 

h.D., Professor of Astronomy and Director of the Amherst 

Observatory. Being the Seventh London Edition of “ Celestial 

Motions,” by W. T. Lynn, F.R.A.S., with extensive additions - 

and fully illustrated. 


OF THE SUN. By Mrs. Mabel Loomis 

odac. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN AMERICA. By W. I. 
IN PREPARATION FOR EARLY ISSUE: 

ASIATIC CHOLERA AND ITS PREVENTION. 

AERIAL LOCOMOTION. 

OUR COAL AND HOW TO CONSERVE IT. 


Fletcher. 


Catalogue can be had free on application. 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL 


hy 
"Rat 


Rev. F. D. HUNTINGTON, S.T.D., LL.D., Pres. 


WM. VERBECK, Supt. 


MANLIUS, N.Y. 


10 Miles from Syracuse 


an 
¥ 


a 


“Hi, 


Lieut. W. P. BURNHAM, U.S.A., 6th Inf., Commandant. 


Apply for illustrated publications to the Superintendent. 
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Book 


Terms 


The Outlook is a weekly 
Family Paper, containing this 
week forty-eight pages. The 
subscription price is Three 
Dollars a year, payable in at 
vance. 
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the pu lishers for al subscrip- 


Union 


: ies in the Postal Uni 
aad $1.56 for aan woaee C All the Lord gives us is opportunity ; we are to do the rest.” NEW 
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the year. OF 
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Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 
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So li id Silver 
Ex c] UuSIV ely. — SILVER ONLY, 
WHITING MEG CO. 
Silversmiths, 


CORINTHIAN YACHT CLUB OF NEW YorK. 
4TH ANNUAL SWEEPSTAKES. 
WON BY “ WASP.” 


7 CYCLISTS excellence of Columbias. 
The well-preserved and 


\ The good results of 
our methods of construc- 


tion tell the story of the 


LIKE honest old Columbias| 
that are to be seen every- 


where are our best ad- 
vertisements. They ac- 


count for the exceptional! 


eee popularity of our bicy- 
cles. 


POPE [IFG. CO.,New York, Hartiord. 


PLATT. 


household disinfectant, 


Face blemishes are unnatural. A smooth 
skin, free from pimples or oiliness, is a charm. 


Omfort Powder 


is a marvelous skin healer. It positively cures 


Eczema, Itching, 


E 


A Chaling Baby, Bed Sores Feet, 
. Irritation under Truss. 
It ensures a Clear Complexion. 


Send 4c. in stamps for mage Sold by ne: 
gists. Price, 50 cts. per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
COMFORT SOAP, the Best Baby Soap, 26 cts. a cake. 


Get Macbeth’s “ 
and “pearl glass’ lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough lass, tough against 
heat; they do ‘not break in 
use; they do from accident. 

They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 


Be willing to pay a little more, 
Pittsburgh, Gro. A. MACBETH Co, 


PIC-AN’-SPAN New-look- 

ing soft-feeling leather 

is brought up on Vacuum 

Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin - with -wool-on 

swok and book—How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


| ANVIL 


SHUTTLE 


PEXTRACT OF BEEF 


FRAY BENTOS 


is a town in Uruguay, South America, on 
the river Plate. It would not be celebrated 
except that it is where the celebrated 


Licbig Company’s 


comes from, and in the fertile grazing fields 
around it are reared the cattle which are 
slaughtered—1,000 to 2,000 a day—to 
make this famous product, which is known 
round the world as the standard for 


QUALITY, FLAVOR, AND PURITY 


The 


and 


IDEAL KEYBOARD 


Mopet Hammonp 


The Typewheel Improved | 
Manifolding and Perfect Touch 


UNIQUE! 
PEERLESS 
UNIVERSAL KEYBOARD 
Full particulars from 


‘Hammond Typewriter Co. 


447-449 East 52d Street 
NEW YORK 


Gray Hair. Most satisfactory [lair grower, 


HEALT 


Hair Book & box 


OSITIVE 


ROOF 
Test the value of Sterling Silver Inlaid Spoons 


and Forks by using a set at your table. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Good living 


doesn’t come from riches. It comes first, 
and brings riches. While the poor 
man walks, he will stay poor. His 
prosperity begins when he rides, 
and eats a good dinner, and carries 
a good watch. A “poor” watch is 
the very badge of poverty, worse 
than none; but either condition is 
too expensive for a poor man: he 
can’t afford to lose the time of day. 
Keeping that under his thumb, he 
may yet be wealthy. Then comes 
true economy: diamonds for his 
wife ; a man to guard them. 
still, for his own pocket, the same 
trusty watch that “made” him: the 


quick-winding Waterbury. 
All styles at all jewelers. $4 to Srs. 
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NEW SERIES OF THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


Volume 48 


For Week ending 19 August, 1893 


N umber 8 


The Week 


RESIDENT CLEVELAND’S message* is: a 
straightforward document. He does not pre- 
tend to favor international bimetallism, or bi- 
metallism at an increased ratio for silver, or 
even the further coinage of silver under such 
restrictions as were imposed by the Bland- 

Allison Act of 1878. The message calls for the sus- 
pension of the silver purchases under the Sherman Act, 
and recommends no substitute measure by which the 
currency of the country may continue to be increased. 
On the contrary, it says: ‘‘The people of the United 
States are entitled to a sound and stable currency, and 
to money recognized as such on every exchange and 
- in every market of the world. Their Government has no 
right to injure them by financial experiments opposed to 
the policy and practice of other civilized nations.” This 
is gold monometallism pure and simple, and monometal- 
lism of the most extreme type. Mr. Cleveland does not 
even consider the fact, admitted by such monometallists 
as Giffen and Soetbeer, that there has not been enough 
gold produced to furnish ‘‘a stable currency” since the 
demonetization of silver in 1873, and that the same amount of 
gold now calls for about thirty per cent. more property than 
then. Hein no way recognizes the fact, so strongly urged by 
Jevons, the last of the great monometallists, that the inade- 
quacy of the gold supply becomes more perilous with each 
new nation that rejects silver and adopts gold. He does 
not appear to think that the complete rejection of silver by 
the United States, and the exclusive use of gold to supply 
the increasing currency needs, is in any sense a hazardous 
experiment. His policy has, indeed, been urged by inter- 
national bimetallists in order to bring about an_inter- 
national revolution in favor of the free coinage of silver 
at the old ratio. But Mr. Cleveland does not urge it 
with this end in view. He squarely takes the ground that 
the present panic, in which the value of every kind of 
currency has increased, is due to the fear that our silver 
currency will depreciate. He therefore calls for the uncon- 
ditional stoppage of the issue of silver as the remedy for the 
present distress. 

Over against this message from President Cleveland must 
be set the debate on bimetallism which took place in the 
House of Commons the very day the message was sent to 
Congress. The currency changes in India precipitated 
the debate. Mr. Chaplin, the President of the Board of 
Agriculture under Lord Salisbury, characterized the closing 


of the mints of India to the free coinage of silver in these 
terms : 3 


“By a single stroke the Government has depreciated by 15 per cent. 
the value of the silver held by the population of India. A more 
tact of public plunder has never been committed by a civilized 
€mment. The result has been a convulsed financial situation from 

to Peru. If the repeal by the American Congress of the Sher- 


man Act should become inevitable, it would be partly due to the error 
that has been committed in India. . . . The Government must be 
held responsible. Their action could not fail to appreciate gold 
throughout the world, while increasing commercial difficulties every- 
where.” 


Sir William Harcourt, Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
defending the action of the Indian Government, denied 
that the populace of India were suffering as much as 
had been alleged, and joked about Mr. Chaplin’s irre- 
pressible zeal for bimetallism. Then Mr. Balfour, the 
Conservative leader, took up the debate, and condemned 
the suspension of free coinage in India in language yet 
stronger than Mr. Chaplin had used. ‘“ The Govern- 
ment,” he said, “had been driven to commit a financial 
crime. . . . The speech just made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was virtually a sneer at the present 
financial situation. For the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to get up and tell the country that he regarded with abso- 
lute indifference what happened to silver, appeared to him 
to be something approaching lunacy.” ‘This declaration 
was received with cheers, and hardly seems extreme to 
those who have been watching the fall in prices all over 
the world and the increasing inadequacy of the gold prod- 
uct to supply the need of more currency. In 1870 the 
gold available for currency purposes was $92,000,000 a 
year. It has now fallen to less than $24,000,000. The 
estimates are Soetbeer’s, and are those most favorable to 
the gold monometallists. No wonder, then, that London 
bankers and merchants were forced to applaud Mr. Balfour 
when he said at the Mansion House meeting two weeks 


ago: “Let Germany, India, and the United States try a 


gold currency, and a tremor seizes every one of our com- 
mercial magnates. ‘They look forward in the immediate 
future to catastrophe, and feel that the ultimate result may 
be a slow appreciation of the standard of value, which is 
perhaps the most deadening and benumbing influence that 
can touch the enterprise of a nation.” 


It is, therefore, an international question upon which 
Congress is to legislate. Just as the European and Aus- 
tralian crisis caused a demand for currency which drew 
upon our gold and precipitated the crisis here, so our crisis 
is in its turn drawing gold from Europe and _ intensifying 
the distress there. During the last four weeks twenty-five 
millions have been shipped us, and the Bank of England 
and the Imperial Bank of Germany have both raised the 
rate of discount to prevent a further outflow. The danger 
is that Congress will legislate as if our crisis were purely 
a local one due to purely localcauses. In the Senate there 
is, indeed, a disposition to pass a measure of temporary 
relief, authorizing the issue of more currency on the 
deposit of Government bonds, and then to deal with the 
larger question of bimetallism or monometallism more at 
leisure. Such relief would be in accordance with the 
practice of the English and German Governments, which 
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permit their national banks to issue additional paper 
money at such crises upon the payment of a tax (in Ger- 
many five per cent. a year) which insures the retirement 
of the paper after the emergency is over. Neither gold 
advocates nor silver advocates can object to this measure, 
and it would leave our permanent policy to be acted upon 
when the public is not in a panic. In the House, how- 
ever, the silver question, it appears, is to be passed upon 
first. No one defends the Sherman Act. The fact that 
the Administration has so construed it that the fifty 
millions of notes issued under it every year in payment 
for silver are not redeemable in silver, but in virtual prom- 
ises to pay gold, makes it distasteful even to the Republi- 


can bimetallists who supported it as a better silver bill 


than the Bland Act. No one, therefore, opposes repeal. 
The question is, How? Mr. Cleveland, and those who agree 
with him that the United States cannot safely continue its 
partial bimetallism without international support, demand 
that the purchasing clause in the Sherman Act be stricken 
out, and gold alone used to increase our currency. Mr. 
Bland, and those who agree with him that the free coinage 
at the present ratio of all the silver mined will not unduly 
inflate the currency, demand that the silver-purchasing 
clause be stricken out and a free-coinage clause be substi- 
tuted. Other Representatives demand the free coinage of 
silver at a ratio between 16 to 1 and 20 to 1, and still 
others demand the repeal of the Sherman Act and the 
revival of the Bland-Allison Act, which preceded it. A 
sensible agreement has been reached by which, after a 
fourteen days’ debate, each proposition shall in turn be 
submitted to a vote of the House. In pursuance of this 
agreement Mr. Wilson, of West Virginia, formerly a free- 
coinage advocate, has submitted the Administration meas- 
ure for the unconditional stoppage of the silver purchases, 
and Mr. Bland has introduced an amendment providing 
for free coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1. The debate is 
now in progress. The vote, according to agreement, is to 
be taken August 28. 

The Ohio Democratic Convention held last week was 
not nearly so apathetic as its Republican predecessor, but 
the feeling displayed was not such as to promise a success- 
ful campaign. When the delegates poured into Cincinnati 
on Tuesday, it was found that many of the delegations had 
been instructed to support a plank demanding the free 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. When the Presi- 
dent’s message was published that evening, everything was 
thrown into confusion. When the sub-committee on reso- 
lutions held its prolonged session, it appeared that a 
majority of its members preferred condemning the Presi- 
dent to disobeying their constitutents. In the general 
committee on resolutions, however, the Administration 
men succeeded in securing an indorsement of both Presi- 
dent Cleveland and Senator Brice. This sudden change 
of front on the currency question was generally attributed 
to the belief that no Federal patronage would be at the 
disposal of those who fought the Administration upon this 
point. It is possible, however, that party loyalty, and the 
certainty of a revolt of the Administration Democrats if 
the President were condemned, led to the attitude taken. 
Mr. Lawrence T. Neal, the leader of the anti-Cleveland 
Democrats of the State, and the proposer of the explicit 
anti-protection plank in the Chicago platform, was nomi- 
nated for Governor. 

& 

Thus far the South Carolina liquor experiment appears 
to be working well. The widely reported decision of a 
local judge against the constitutionality of the new law has 
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been practically overruled by a higher court, and the dis- 
pensary system is rapidly being brought into working 
order. The New York “Voice” reports the opinions of 
leading Prohibitionists all over South Carolina, and nearly 
all express the belief that a single unadorned room in a 
county, where liquors are sold only during certain hours, 
and then not to be drank on the premises, is an immeasur- 
able advance upon the old bar-rooms where the business was 
pushed night and day. They are, however, nearly unani- 
mous against the profit feature of the new law. It is, however, 
too early to judge whether the new law will yield any con- 
siderable revenue. The Charleston ‘“‘ News and Courier,” 
which is fighting the new order as bitterly as it would fight 
prohibition, criticises it one day as signifying “rum for 
revenue only,” and another because it costs heavily for the 
clerical work entailed in keeping track of the sales. We 
learn from the “* News and Courier” that in some of the 
counties where the dispensaries have not yet been estab- 
lished the people have had complete prohibition since the 
new law went into operation: In some of these counties 
the freeholders seem opposed to signing petitions for dis- 
pensaries, and we regret to find it reported that Gov- 
ernor Tillman is determined that the dispensaries must be 
established. It is, of course, in the larger towns that 
the chief difficulties are encountered. In Sumter the State 
constables were attacked by a mob when engaged in 
removing contraband liquor from a store in which it 
had been captured. They were not, however, seriously 
injured, and the effect of the attack upon them has 
been to intensify public sentiment in favor of enforce- 
ment. Governor Tillman has now armed the constables, 
and given them instructions to shoot if interfered with. 
While Governor Tillman is in the executive chair the 
chief danger that the enforcement of the law will not be 
held up to the present standard comes from the United 
States Courts. The present attempt to regulate in what 
manner the railroads shall ship and deliver liquor may 
be declared an unconstitutional interference with inter- 
State commerce. Such a decision would not, however, be 
fatal to the law, for the police powers of the State cer- 
tainly begin after the liquor is delivered, whether or not 
they begin the moment it enters the State. — 


Mayor Pingree, of Detroit, seems to be fulfilling to the 
letter the promises of a reform administration upon which 
he was elected. The record of the abuses he has sup- 
pressed and the reforms he has initiated, published last 
week in the New York ‘“ Tribune,” is the most cheering 
piece of municipal history that has appeared in many a 
day. Mayor Pingree’s first battle was with the City Rail- 
way Company. This corporation had been given in 1862 
a thirty-year franchise. In 1892 it came before the City 
Council, demanding an extension of its franchise for thirty 
years more. There was no promise to reduce fares, extend 
the system of transfer tickets, or increase payments to the 
city, yet the Common Council passed the measure by 4 
vote of 23to 6. Public indignation was aroused to the 
highest pitch, and Mayor Pingree promptly gave to it prac- 
tical effect by a veto message containing these words: 
‘Private ownership of monopolies in cities is necessarily 
the cause of immense financial loss to the citizens. _Itis the 
chief source of corruption in the city government. To 


grant what is now asked is to bind the city hand and foot 


for thirty years. ‘The fact that sagacious men stand ready 
to pay millions of dollars for such franchises shows what they 
are worth tothe city.” Mayor Pingree recommended the sale 
of the franchises. The public gave him such enthusiastic 
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support that a majority of the Aldermen voted to sustain 
the veto. The street railway company has not given up 
the fight, but the courts have decided in favor of the 


Mayor, holding that the franchises have really lapsed. 


The Mayor’s next struggle was with the gas companies, 
whose charters forbade the charging of any higher rate 
jn Detroit than the average price in the five cities— 
Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Sandusky, and _ Buffalo. 
Mayor Pingree ordered an investigation, and found 
that the average price in these cities was $1.06 per 
thousand, whereas citizens of Detroit had been charged 
$1.25. Asa private citizen he has brought suit to recover 
the money he had paid in excess of the legal rates for gas 
in his own household. This sum, in his case, amounted to 
$300. If this test case, which is now before the courts, is 
decided against the company, it may lose, not only its fran- 
chise, but a large amount of its unlawfully acquired wealth. 
His fight with the electric light company has been equally 
uncompromising. By exposing the bribery used by the elec- 
tric lighting monopoly to obtain a renewal of its contract, the 
Mayor secured the appointment of a Lighting Commission, 
and it is now expected that bids will be called for in a few 
weeks for an electric lighting plant to be operated by the 
city. In addition to these aggressive measures, Mayor Pin- 
gree has made good the declaration with which he began his 
administration, that “no railroad or other corporate prop- 
erty shall escape its just burden of taxation.” Two great 
car-works, which had been assessed at $200,000 a year, 
are now being taxed on $2,000,000. , 


The International Socialist Congress was in session all 
last week in the great Tonhalle at Zurich, Switzerland. 
Eighteen nations were represented, England sending 
‘seventy delegates. In organizing itself the Convention 
voted to admit no delegates except from societies recogniz- 
ing the necessity of the organization of labor concurrently 
with political action. The adoption of this resolution was 
equivalent to the exclusion of the Anarchists, and it was, 
therefore, violently but ineffectually opposed by that fac- 
tion. The most interesting proposition up for discussion, 
so far as can be judged from inadequate reports, was the 
proposal of the Norwegian delegates that an international 
strike should be ordered in the event war was declared. 
The representatives of four nations supported this propo- 
sition, and the remainder seem to have opposed it, not from 
a lack of sympathy with its aim, but from a want of con- 
fidence that the measure could be made effective. It is 
one thing to resolve upon an international strike in the 


event of war, and another thing to get the workingmen of - 


any nation actually to strike in case they believe their 
nation has ‘been aggrieved. Yet the sentiment against 
militarism displayed at the Convention, should it permeate 
the working classes throughout Europe, would prove a 
tremendous obstacle to one nation making war upon 
another. The final resolutions adopted affirm the neces- 
sity of energetic agitation for the legislative protection of 
working women and girls. It is declared that ten hours 
Should be the maximum day’s labor for women, and six 
hours for girls. A resolution in favor of universal suffrage 
1S also approved—and by universal suffrage the Socialists 
do not mean merely manhood suffrage. 


The Society for the Prevention of Crime, of which the 


Rev. Dr. Parkhurst is President, has, in a letter to the 


Police Commissioners of this city, once more pointed out 
= the laws in regard to saloons and vicious resorts are 
ing violated habitually, flagrantly, and in a wholesale way. 


A Family Paper 


The Eleventh District is selected as illustrative of what is to 
be found in many districts. In this district the Society 
names by their street numbers a dozen or more gambling- 
houses and some fifty disreputable houses. These places 
are open constantly, with no attempt at concealment 
worth mentioning. Their existence is known, not merely 
to the depraved, but to every passer-by. Why, asks the 
Society, does not Captain Devery close them? It will be 
noted that the police authorities are not now condemned 
because this or that particular vicious resort is allowed to 
be open, nor because the city is not absolutely free from 
vice, but because they make no attempt whatever to sup- 
press or to lessen in extent the most unquestioned and 
degrading criminality. The citizens know of the existence 
of these places; the police also know all about them ; yet 
no arrests are made. Is it strange that the belief is uni- 
versal that the violators of law pay tribute for their im- 
munity? The Society’s letter puts the case succinctly : 


“ The obligations of the Department are authoritatively and explic- 
itly stated. While no one is so sanguine as to expect the complete 
rooting out of the gambling or of the social evil, we none of us have 
a right to expect that these evils will be played with by the Department. 
The law makes it your distinct duty to utilize the Department’s power 
in repressing and preventing crime. No option is accorded you as to 
what classes of crime you shall repress, and what not. The Depart- 
ment is executive, not legislative.” | 


Captain Devery’s reply as given to the press is so weak 
and evasive that it is really a confession. He claims not 
to have known of the facts which any civilian could find 
out in half an hour. Then, evidently seeing that this plea 
is an admission of his absolute incompetence as a police 
official, he shifts his ground and claims that he is being 
persecuted on account of his prosecution of Gardiner, the 
Society’s detective. ‘The public care nothing now about 
the Gardiner case ; they want to know why police captains 
grow rich in proportion as vice flourishes in their districts. 


The Police Commissioners owe it to themselves to put 


Captain Devery to his trial, and to see that that trial is not 
such a farce as others of the kind have been. ‘The people 
of this city are long-suffering, but their patience is becom- 
ing exhausted. : 


The charges of cruelty brought against Superintendent 
Brockway, of the Elmira Reformatory, by the New York 
‘‘World” are to be investigated by the New York State 
Board of Charities. ‘These charges are founded on the as 
yet unsifted and uncorroborated stories told by young men 
who have been inmates of the institution. Such testimony, 
it need hardly be said, calls for the closest possible examina- 
tion. It is not to be rejected without being tested; it is 
certainly not to be accepted without keen scrutiny. The 
newspaper which has brought the stories of alleged brutal 


treatment before the public has adopted every means 


known to the school of journalism it represents to put 
them inthe most sensational light possible. ‘The friends 
of Elmira Reformatory welcome an impartial and _ thor- 
ough investigation, and its officers are entirely willing 
to abide by the results of such a scrutiny. In times 
past it was the wont of machine politicians to decry 
the Reformatory because it ‘ coddled the criminal ;’’ that 
charge having been made absurd by the well-known fact 
that convicts of the habitually criminal kind always try 
to get sent to State’s Prison rather than to the Reformatory, 
the pendulum has swung to the other extreme, and the charge 
is now that the Reformatory is brutally conducted. Mr. 
Brockway has for many years had the confidence and esteem 
of all interested in the cause of prison reform. His ideas and 
methods are based on a belief in character-building. His 
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last report is an extremely interesting and instructive 
study of the results of the practical working of this sys- 
tem ; it is, indeed, a most valuable and altogether unique 
addition to the literature of penology. That his personal 
conduct has been hypocritical, brutal, and revolting is not 
to be believed without the most convincing evidence. The 
State Board of Charities cannot begin its work too soon ; 
we hope that its report will include a complete account of 
the methods of the Reformatory and what it has actually 
accomplished, as well as a finding in relation to the sen- 
sational charges now before it. 


@ 


All friends of the higher education of women must be 
particularly gratified at the advance made in this year 
alone. In addition to forward steps already chronicled 
by us, we notice that two of the Southern State universi- 
ties—those of Alabama and Tennessee—have lately voted 
to admit women to the regular courses. Both institutions, 
in the resolutions passed, show especial solicitude that 
suitable homes should be found for the young women who 
propose to attend the colleges. The Tennessee Uni- 
versity has also founded a liberal system of State scholar- 
ships to encourage secondary education for girls in the 
State. The new law of Mississippi permits women to 
enter the State University, and it is rumored that even 
the University of Virginia, which is noted for its conserva- 
tism in the past, may soon take similar action. Crossing 
the ocean, we find that the record of actual accomplish- 
ment in Great Britain the past year has been remarkably 
good. At Cambridge ten women passed the very difficult 
examination known as the ‘“ Mathematical Tripos;” of 
these, one stood between five and six on the full list, and 
two are classed as wranglers. In other courses at Cam- 
bridge women have won many honors. The same is true 
of Oxford, where one young woman obtained a first-class 
in chemistry, another a third-class in chemistry, and still 
another an excellent second-class in the School of Physics. 
This last girl, Miss Berkley, is the first woman to try this 
examination. The fact is that the taking of high honors 
at Oxford and Cambridge by the women students has now 
become so common as hardly to attract attention. It may 
well be asserted that the claims and hopes of those who 
have advocated the admission of women to competition in 
all the higher educational branches have been more than 


fulfilled. 


In the case of Mrs. Florence Kelly, one of the inspectors 
appointed under the Factory and Workshop Law recently 
enacted in Illinois, the Attorney-General of that State holds 
that her powers as inspector are not limited to the factories 
and workshops specified in one section of the act, but 
extend to cases where certain other sections are violated. 
Under this interpretation of the law, an insy r, such as 
Mrs. Kelly, has a right to investigate all cases arising 
under violation of its provisions prohibiting the employ- 
ment of women and girls for more than eight hours of each 
day, or any employment of children under fourteen years 
of age, or the employment of youths of either sex between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen years, except under regu- 
lations insuring their physical soundness. It is thus seen 
that this decision gives the newly appointed inspectors 
wide powers of supervision. ‘These powers ought to be 
used—and no doubt will be—to ameliorate the condition 
of many women obliged to work in the Chicago ‘ sweat- 
shops,” the recent investigation of which by the Legisla- 
ture laid bare the existence of horrors disgraceful to any 
so-called Christian civilization. The expression of an 
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aroused public sentiment in the enactment of laws such as 
this in Illinois is one of the hopeful signs of the times. 


The success of the adaptation of the Gothenburg sys- 
tem, as made by the village of Union Springs, N. Y., a 
small summer resort on Cayuga Lake, will be watched with 
general interest. Under the excise act passed by the last 
Legislature the matter of granting saloon licenses is left to 
the discretion of the town Excise Board. By concurrence 
of that Board the matter was placed in the hands of a 
committee which included among its members the Episco- 
pal and Roman Catholic clergymen of Union Springs. 
This committee decided upon an*“agreement to be sub- 
mitted to every applicant for a license for his signature. 
This is the agreement : : 


_ “We will allow no man to pay for another man’s drink. We will per- 
mit no drunkenness, nor any approach to it. We will allow no one 
apparently under the legal age within our doors. We will sell to no 
man if, by the proper persons, we are forbidden so to do. To certain 
other persons, their names to be passed upon by a majority of the 
committee, we will not sell at all. We will not sell spirits in larger 
quantities than a single glass, except on a physician’s order, and of all 
such sales we will keep a record. These and such other wholesome 
rules as from time to time we may deem desirable we will enforce. 
Our entire profits, which will be large, will be handed over as fre- 
quently as possible to the town authorities, with the understanding 
that they will be used for the purpose of reducing the taxation of the 
town.” 


& 


The ship canal across the Isthmus of Corinth was opened 
to commerce last week. Its excavation has been attended 
with financial and mechanical difficulties only second to 
those connected with the Panama failure. The canal is 
comparatively a short one, being only about four miles. in © 
length. Its completion has taken, in all, ten years and an 
expenditure of about $12,000,000. The work was begun 
by the French, who supposed that, at an expense of about 
$6,000,000, they could complete the canal in four or five 
years. It was soon discovered, however, that the high 
ridge in the middle portion of the proposed route was 
formed of rock, covered by only a light soil; it became 
necessary, therefore, to do a great deal more of rock cut- 
ting than had been expected. The French engineers soon 
gave up the project, and after some delay it was under- 
taken by the Greek Government, which, as we have said, 
has just finished the work. ‘The object of the canal is to 
afford a short cut for vessels sailing to Constantinople from 
Venice and from Mediterranean ports ; the saving between 
Constantinople and Venice is about one hundred and 
eighty-five miles. It is somewhat doubtful whether the 
returns from the tolls will be large enough to pay the inter- 
est on the construction bonds, but from all other points of 
view the canal will undoubtedly prove a permanent benefit 
to commerce. The project of such a canal was thought of 
by Alexander and Julius Czsar, and a little work was 
actually done on the Isthmus by the Emperor Nero. The 
canal passes through the site of the ancient city of Corinth, 
of which only a few remains are now to be found, and it is 
just possible that the once splendid city where Paul 
preached may have a third revival of its commercial exist- 
ence. 


GENERAL News.—There have been two deaths from 
cholera among the immigrants who were brought to this 
city from Naples by the steamship Karamania; there 
have also been among these passengers fourteen cases 
of illness, some of which are believed to be of the 
mature of cholera; cases of cholera continue to be reported 
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from Naples and other Italian cities, and it is stated that 
there have been two or three in Antwerp. 
from yellow fever occurred last week in Pensacola, Fia., 
but no new cases of yellow fever have been reported, and 
at present there is no cause for alarm. 
announced in the House of Commons last week that an 
autumn session of Parliament would be held, and that no 


adjournment would be made until the remaining stages of — 


the Home Rule Bill had been passed and supply voted. 
——Dispatches from Buenos Ayres indicate that the 
revolution in the Argentine Republic is at an end, and that 
the Governor of the province of Buenos Ayres has fled; 
many arrests have been made in Colombia of persons de- 
clared to have plotted against the Governor.——Religious 
riots have broken out in Bombay, India, between the 
Mohammedans and Hindus, and about fifty persons have 
been killed.——The great fire in Minneapolis last Sunday 
destroyed over a million dollars’ worth of property and 
left many hundred people homeless. The elections in 
France take place on April 20; a victory for the Adminis- 
tration is generally predicted. An increase of the 
cholera epidemic has been caused in Russia by the 
heat; the official returns show a greater number of cases 
of the disease than last year.—Monsignor Satolli is at 
present in this city, and is the guest of Archbishop Cor- 
rigan. The decision of the Behring Sea Tribunal of 
Arbitration is expected to be given out for publication at 


once. 


Educational Values 


The Outlook aims to be so fundamentally educational 
in its view of life and its discussion of all questions that 
its number specially devoted to educational matters does 
not differ materially from other numbers. ‘The real test of 
an idea or of a system, says a recent writer, is its educa- 
tional value; the grade of everything being determined in 


the end by its uses in unfolding the mind and soul of man. 


More than this, the one word which makes the life of man 


under present conditions comprehensible is the word edu-_ 


cation. It describes more comprehensively than any other 
the process through which we are passing in this world, 
and, for the present at least, the supreme value of a truth, 
an idea, or an institution is its relation to this process. © 
This deeper conception of education has come through 
wider scientific knowledge and a truer psychology, and it 
is bearing its fruit in many directions. When men begin 
to understand that religion, instead of being compassed in 
one vivid experience, is a matter of unlimited develop- 
ment, unfolding, and training, it is inevitable that educa- 
tion should become the supreme interest of -humanity. 
We have given up the idea of suddenly rolling the great 
world out of shadow into light. We begin to understand 
that a long and painful education lies between the sinful 
and ignorant world of to-day and the wise and righteous 
world of a thousand years hence. Education is the key- 
word of the Bible, and explains its apparent contradictions ; 
has been a teacher in all ages, and has slowly edu- 
cated men out of ignorance and weakness into spiritual 
“ision and moral strength, presenting truth, not in the 
divine fullness, but under the forms and in the language 
that were comprehensible to men. And the long process 
which explains the past to us must go on to a consumma- 
tion still far off. | 
When religion, the State, and the family are recognized 
as being primarily educational forces, and the supreme 
function of the world in which we find ourselves is seen to 
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be the education of the ind ividual soul, the special instru- 


mentalities of training will hold a far higher place than at 


present. We value our colleges and schools more and more, 
but we do not value them enough. It is a comparatively 
small matter whether Congress passes few or many acts; 
it is of supreme importance that the schools and col- 
leges give thorough, sound, and noble training. The acts 
of Congress may be repealed, but a defective or unsound 
education cannot be remedied in a generation. Society 
passes through generous, aspiring, and fruitful periods, and 
through periods of ignoble, ungenerous, and barren activity ; 
and in each case the character of the period depends on 
the ideas behind it. If men have noble ideals and a vigor- 
ous moral sense, in spite of many mistakes and manifold 
weakness, they make substantial progress ; if they part with 
their ideals, they inevitably decline in force, vitality, and 
productiveness. The line of moral and intellectual life 
in a community, if it could be registered, would show varia- 
tions as great as the line of temperature traced by a self- 


registering thermometer; New England, for instance, has 


had her moral ascensions and declensions, and within the 
space of seventy-five years has presented entirely different 
characteristics. With this raising or lowering of the intellec- 
tual and moral tone education has more to do than any other 
single influence. If education is vital, progressive, aspiring, 
faith, hope, and vigor are infused into the whole atmosphere ; 
if education is mechanical, perfunctory, and skeptical, the 
atmosphere becomes heavy, debilitating, and oppressive. 
For the relation between the community and its institu- 
tions of learning is more intimate and vital than most men 
suspect, and they are continually acting and reacting upon 
each other. Germany owes more to its universities and 
gymnasia than to any other single influence. The nation 
which has, for the day at least, the primacy of Europe owes 
its great position and its immense achievements in knowl- 
edge, science, war, and, later, in commerce, mainly to the 
thoroughness of the work done in her institutions of learn- 
ing. The Germans are by no means the most gifted of 
modern peoples—although their gifts are neither few nor 
small—but they are the most thoroughly trained, and their 
training has been gained mainly in the universities. Ger- 
man education has defects which are becoming more and 
more evident; but, whatever change of method or direction 
may be necessary, the great element of thoroughness will 
remain unchanged ; it is that which has made the Germans 
great in philosophy, in science, in war, and in commerce. 
And this result could not have been accomplished if the 
German university had not been the natural outgrowth of 
the life about it, and had not fitted itself completely to the 
conditions of that life. For, while the ends of education 
are the same in all countries, as in all ages, the methods 
by which these ends are secured must adjust themselves to 
the vital conditions of different races. ‘There are wide dif- 
ferences between French, German, and English education, 
as there were between Greek and Roman education. And 
these very differences bring out in clear light the close and 
constant relationship between a people and its schools. 
We are largely what our schools make us, and, in turn, our 
schools are largely what we make them. In their condition 
we discover our own condition; their adversity is our ad- 
versity, and their prosperity is our prosperity. ‘To cherish 
and nourish them is, therefore, a matter of chief impor- 
tance to us; they need more thought than we are giving 
them; teachers ought to have the dignity of greater per- 
manency of tenure and larger salaries; and whatever gen- 
erosity has been shown education in the matter of endow- 
ments ought to be increased many fold.. The wealth of this 
Nation is as yet very inadequately represented in its schools 
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and colleges, and until it is so represented that wealth will 
not be free from the taint of selfishness and vulgarity. 


A Very Sane Bimetallist 


We quote in another column from a notable speech by 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, of England, in favor of bimetallism. Mr. 
Balfour is best known in this country by his Conservative 
leadership on the Irish question; but before Ireland and 
its affairs absorbed his attention, he was, as he reminds 
his hearers, chairman of a commission which sat upon this 
question of currency. And if the English papers are cor- 
rect in attributing to Mr. Goschen views in the main 
agreeing with those of Mr. Balfour, then the weight of two 
among the most eminent financial names on the Conserva- 
tive side of English politics must be counted in favor of 
bimetallism. This fact, as well as the arguments by which 
Mr. Balfour sustains his opinions, are the more worthy of 
our readers’ attention because some of the recent absurd 
utterances of wild talkers from our own Western States 
might otherwise lead them to entertain the opinion, which 
Mr. Balfour quotes only to condemn, that “the man who 
maintains the possibility of bimetallism should be ranked 
with those who think that the sun goes round the earth or 
that the earth itself is a flat disc.”” Weare well aware that 
the phrase “‘ economist of reputation” is one capable of 
very flexible application. Nevertheless, Mr. Balfour’s as- 
sertion, “‘I doubt whether there is a single economist of 
reputation, under sixty years of age, who will commit him- 
self to the view that it is impossible to maintain a double 
standard,” outweighs the noisy assertions and cheap as- 
sumptions of certain American journals that such impossi- 
bility is recognized by all economic scholars, and makes it 


necessary for them to demonstrate what they are now gen- | 


erally contented with asserting. The objection that bimet- 
allism is impossible is still fatal if true; but it must be 
proved true—it cannot be taken for granted. And against 
it is the fact, surely a weighty one, that bimetallism was 
actually maintained, with very inconsiderable variation in 


the respective values of the two metals, for a considerable > 


period of years. 

Mr. Balfour’s argument for bimetallism was stated with 
a clearness which makes it not difficult of understanding 
by those who disclaim all expert knowledge on the subject. 
What are the most important conditions in a legal tender ? 
First, that it should be stable—that is, that a debt con- 
tracted in it should neither increase nor decrease in amount 
by the mere passage of time. Second, that it should be 
always accessible ; impossible to be so hoarded by one 
government for political reasons, or, we may add, by specu- 
lators for gambling purposes, or even spontaneously and 
by popular action in a panic, to such an extent as to para- 
lyze commerce. Third, that it should be international— 
equally available as a legal tender in all the markets of the 
world. Mr. Balfour contends—we think successfully— 
that none of these conditions is fulfilled by the single 
standard. Gold is not stable in value. On the contrary, 
as little, if any, more gold is mined to-day than is re- 
quired in the arts and sciences ; and as the demands of 
trade and commerce for money are enormously and rapidly 
increasing, gold is of necessity appreciating in value, and 
every debtor has to pay a larger amount in industry or 
the products of industry when he pays his debt than his 
debt called for when it was contracted. Gold is not access- 


ible. On the contrary, it is quite possible that it should be 


so hoarded by combinations, either political, speculative, 
or even spontaneous and undeliberative, as to bring on 
just such a world-wide financial distress as the present 
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And gold is not international. It is not the standard of 
China or India, and the attempt to make it the standard of 
the latter country has accelerated and intensified the pres- 


ent distress. 


The question of the currency is of immeasurably more 
importance than the mere question of the Sherman Act: 
and, because it is an international question, transcends 
that of the tariff. Upon its solution, more perhaps than 
upon any other factor in either politics or commerce, 
depend both public and private material welfare. It is, 
therefore, of the first importance that those who mean to 
exert any influence on this question should endeavor to 
establish in their own minds certain great fundamental 
principles, by which they may better be able to try party 
policies and expedients from time to time. 


A New Spirit 

Whatever may be the duration of Mr. Gladstone’s pres- 
ent Administration, that Administration will leave its mark 
and the impress of the new spirit in English politics on 
all the Government departments at Whitehall. Excepting 
in the Foreign and Colonial Offices, where there has been 
little alteration in the policy pursued by Lord Salisbury 
during the 1886-92 Administration, every department has 
been affected by the new spirit. It has shown itself in the 
War Office and the Admiralty, in the better treatment 
accorded the humbler wage-earners in the gun factories, 
the arsenals, and dock-yards. In the Board of Trade the 
same spirit has been manifested in the reorganization and 
extension of the Labor Bureau on lines which were 
described not long ago in The Outlook. At the Home 
Office it has been apparent in the new and more strin- 
gent regulations applying to unhealthy trades and in the 
large increase in the staff of factory and workshop in- 
spectors; while at the Local Government Board—the 
department which has the oversight of municipal adminis- 
tration and the general supervision of the working of the 
poor laws—the same spirit has been unmistakably at work. 
There it has broken down the walls which for more than 
half a century the well-to-do and the middle classes had 
maintained around poor-law politics. A year ago a work- 
ingman, while eligible for the House of Commons, the 
Town Council, or the School Board, could have no place 
on a Board of Guardians. This disability was at once 
removed when a Radical was appointed by Mr. Gladstone 
as Parliamentary head of the Local Government Board. 
Nowhere, however, has this new spirit—call it Socialism or 
what one will—been more active than in the Committee of 
Council for Education, the State department which ad- 
ministers the numerous Elementary and Technical Educa- 
tion Acts. Lord Salisbury’s Government, in the last year 
of its existence, passed an Act making the elementary 
day-schools free. 

The Radical Minister for Education is also respon- 
sible for a most noteworthy new departure in connec- 
tion with the State-aided evening-schools. The new 
code for the session which will commence next Septem 
ber has lately been published, and in it is a carefully 
elaborated scheme for teaching the duties of citizen- 
ship. The idea is to educate the students attending 
the evening classes as to the history and working of 
the local and central governments—to inform them as to 
the duties of every class of public officer, from the parish 
overseers, who levy and collect the local taxes, to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, who exercises greater 
powers than any other commoner in the land, and ottent 
press upon them their own duties and responsibilities 4s 
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neighbors and citizens. The new spirit characterizes the 
scheme from beginning to end; but it is especially apparent 
in that part of the code dealing with the Government and 
the municipalities as employers of labor. Emphasis is laid 
on “the duty of the community to sympathize with every 
reasonable effort of the workers to improve their condition 
and develop their intelligence.” ‘A healthy and skillful 
body of workers, upright in character and self-reliant,” it 
is added in this Government document, “is a source of 
strength to the country.” The English Radicals at the pres- 
ent juncture of affairs in Parliament may be pardoned for 
feeling at times a little discouraged and despondent as to 
the immediate legislative outlook; but when they turn 
round and look across Palace Yard from St. Stephen’s to 
Whitehall, from the Legislative Chamber to the Adminis- 
trative Department, come what may of the Radical meas- 
ures which for this session have had to be dropped, they 
cannot but feel that their successes at the polls twelve 
months ago were not in vain. 


~The Only Sate Method 


There are two qualities which are constantly coming to 
light in connection with almost every misunderstanding or 
disagreement among bodies of men who are working 


‘together for a common end. When such men fall out, it 


will generally be found that there has been, on the part of 
somebody, lack of courage or lack of frankness. Some- 
times sharp differences of view oblige men to separate and 
form new combinations ; but the great majority of differ- 
ences which arise between those who are working together 
are due to somebody’s lack of courage and frankness. 
There is only one sound and wise way of managing com- 


‘mon interests, and that is the way of absolute frankness 


and courage. If a group of men are to be controlled, it 
ought to be done by the methods of the statesman, not by 
those of the politician; by force of ideas and vigor of 
presentation, rather than by avoidance of open discussion 
and by those private agreements which degenerate into 
intrigues. We are constantly tempted to distrust our fel- 
lows and to seek to accomplish the things we have at 
heart by placating individuals and trying to bring them to 
support our views privately, instead of courageously trust- 
ing the good sense of others, frankly stating the thing we 
want done, and relying upon the validity of the ideas and 
the force of the presentment to carry our ends. It isa 
great blunder to manage a body of men by any method 
which lacks frankness and candor. In the long run, such 
4 method is certain to undermine the position of the man 
who uses it, and to bring down upon his head the struc- 
ture which he has so carefully put together. The man who 
lacks frankness in dealing with other men is always at a 
gtave disadvantage when any misunderstanding of his 
method or attitude arises. The most innocent things he 
has done in the best possible spirit are construed against 
him. To face things squarely, to state them frankly, and 
to insist always on complete publicity and entire freedom 
of discussion, is the only sound method of dealing with 
organizations of any kind. : 7 
& 


Editorial Notes 


A Roman Catholic Convention was held in Colorado last 
week, at which no resolutions were passed in favor of the free 


coinage of silver ! 


A serio-comic instance of sham sciénce caught in its own trap 
sfound in the suit brought by a Kansas farmer against a “ rain- 
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maker” who, the farmer asserts, brought on a cloudburst which 
ruined his crops. | 

There is an ordinance in Pittsburg, says the “ Post” of that 
city, requiring a record to be kept of all houses conducted in 
violation of law. In other words, officials sworn to enforce the 
law are required to keep a record of the cases in which they 
violate their oath ! 

A writer in the “‘ Forum” asserts that there are 400,000 more 
pensioners on the Government pension rolls than there were 
soldiers in the Confederate service. A second curious fact, 
derived from another source, is that, while our pension list has 
grown enormously in numbers in recent years, the list of pen- 
sioners on the State of Georgia (which pays a certain amount 
to men wounded in the Confederate service) has steadily and 
regularly decreased. 

A letter just received from a subscriber in Tampa, Fla., con- 
firms the report, mentioned in The Outlook two weeks ago, that 
Port Tampa is to be the point from which the Louisiana Lottery 
Company will carry on “their enormous express business as well 
as their printing and electrotyping,” after the removal to Hon- 
duras at the end of this year. It is quite possible to meet the 
impudent attempt of the Company to continue its business here 
by repressive legislation. Congress must act at once. 


4 _ 


An interesting illustration of ‘«* Christian comprehensiveness ” 
is cited in a personal letter written by the Rev. James M. 
Whiton, who is now in England. «“ At Liverpool,” writes Dr. 
Whiton, “I was preaching to Baptists, but was the guest of the 
Episcopal rector in Wavertree. The Baptists invited me to 
administer the communion, and the rector asked me to read the 
lesson in his afternoon service. He also wished me to preach, 
but this I declined, having two other sermons that day. Then 
the Unitarian minister wished me to preach for him on a later 
day.” 

A newspaper dispatch states that at Golden, Colorado, “ Presi- 
dent Cleveland has been hanged in effigy by free silver enthu- 
siasts.” This is a legitimate result of such silly utterances as 
Governor Waite’s “ blood up to the horses’ bridles ” talk. Great 
economic and financial questions are not settled by rant or 
hatred. The legislation Congress adopts will be approved 
or condemned by the country, not because it happens to 
help or injure the business of silver owners or bank directors, 
but because it is or is not for the permanent best interest of the 
whole people. 

It is not every one who is bitten with the autograph mania. 
Mr. James Payne tells of a London lady of fashion at a charita- 
ble fair who objected to paying four-and-sixpence for the ordi- 
nary three-and-sixpence edition of some novels. When her 
attention was called to the fact that the authors had written 
their autographs on the fly-leaves, which added value to the 
books, she exclaimed: ‘“* More valuable! What, fo be scribbled 
in? Certainly not.” We believe it was Mark Twain who 
used Pipes on to requests for autographs by postal cards ex- 
pressing his great willingness to accede to the request for his 
signature, which was appended, accordingly, 7 Lyfe. 


The New York “ Evening Post,” in a monometallist editorial, 
quotes Chevalier as “ the great champion of silver in his day.” 
This is rather amusing. Chevalier was a silver man only be- 
cause he was a monometallist who joined the creditor classes of 
his day in demanding the demonetization of gold. The argu- 
ment then against gold was the same as the argument now 
against silver, except that it was far stronger. Gold was being 
produced in ten times the quantity of a few years before, and at 
less than half the labor-cost. Chevalier predicted that it could 
not be kept at a par with silver, no matter if all France con-. 
tinued its interest-bearing and debt-paying powers. The only im- 
portant difference between Chevalier and the “ Evening Post” 
is that everybody, including the “ Post,” now admits that 
Chevalier was completely in the wrong. 
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The American College President 
By Hamilton W.. Mabie 


HAVE known,” said A‘neas Sylvius, afterwards Pius II.,in 1444—“I have 
known most of the men of letters in our days. They gorge themselves 
with science, but there is nothing civil or polished about them, and they 
understand absolutely nothing about the management of affairs, whether 
public or private.”” ‘These words, which describe so many of the Human- 
ists contemporary with the accomplished Pope, may well serve as a back- 
ground against which to place the figure of the modern scholar charged 
with executive function. ‘The heads of American colleges are, as a rule, 
conspicuously free from pedantry and conspicuously effective in “the 
management of affairs.’”” ‘They do not “ gorge themselves with science,” 

although many of them are scholars of large acquirements; and so far from lacking 

those qualities of bearing and manner which come from wide and constant contact with 
men, they are, in most cases, men of the world, in the best sense. ‘They have not lost 
the sentiment of scholarship, but they have gained in breadth of view, in sympathy with 
the life of the time, and in influence upon their contemporaries. There is no class in 
the community more influential to-day than that made up of the heads of colleges and 
universities. ‘They are heard with respect on public questions no less than on academic 
and educational questions; they are credited with large intelligence; with disinterested- 
ness, and with high aims. ‘They are in a position to render notable public service by deal- 
ing with public questions with a breadth, courage, and freedom from party bias which 
are conceded to them on account of the position they occupy. When President Hyde, of 

Bowdoin, not many years ago, expressed himself with great frankness in a political cam- 

paign, there was some protest, but the better judgment even of those who differed from 

him conceded his right to speak. The position he held carried with it a larger liberty 
than most public men dare use. In a democratic community which pays little respect 

Ss this, to office or station as such, but which has a growing regard for superiority of training and 

f. Oat i intelligence, the heads of our higher institutions of learning have great opportunities 

and are charged with heavy responsibilities entirely apart from the specific work com- 

mitted to them. In community of interest, in numbers, and in dignity of station they 
constitute a class of sufficient solidarity to stand together against the lower tendencies 
of our civilization and to insist upon loyalty to higher ideals; and it is only justice to add 
that, as a class, they recognize their opportunity and are equal to its demands. 
The purely academic idea of the college and university organization and spirit 1s at 
the best very inadequate ; the entire seclusion of the student from his time involves great 
and permanent loss to the man and to society, and never prevails save in periods of 

intellectual decline. The stagnant Cambridge of Gray’s time was not so prolific a 

mother of scholars as the Cambridge of recent and stirring years ; while, on the other 
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hand, it did not approach the more active period in energy of mind and force of moral 
impulse. ‘The college ought to be out of the turmoil, but not indifferent to the issues, 
of the day. Indeed, one of its highest functions ought to be its training of insight to 
distinguish the real issues from the sham ones, and to feel the impulse of the contem- 
porary movement without being agitated by it. To accumulate knowledge, to inspire 
the love of learning for the sake of learning, and the pure devotion which makes the 
scholar indifferent to immediate rewards, must be the steadfast aim of the university ; 
but the chief value of knowledge is its power to broaden and invigorate men and women 
under the pressure of actual experience, and the university can never safely become an 
enchanted island of perpetual calm in the sea of time. 7 

“The man,”’ says Cousin, “ who, by his qualities and his defects, by the audacity of 
his opinions, the éclat of his life, his inborn passion for controversy, his rare talent for 
instruction, contributed most to increase and expand the taste for study and that intel- 
lectual movement from which the University of Paris issued in the thirteenth century, 
was Peter Abelard.” ‘The restless, impassioned teacher, whose name is associated with 
one of the romances of history as well as with the germinating influence which later 
called into existence one of the three earliest universities, was a typical scholar of the 
creative as contrasted with the purely academic type. He was distinguished by intense 
intellectual energy, by wide and genuine interest in affairs, and by force of tempera- 
ment. His danger lay in his very vitality and in the gift of imagination. One recalls 
in this connection the restless activity of Petrarch, to whom nothing that touched human 
life was alien; the intellectual audacity of Erasmus ; the eager and wandering lives of 
Scaliger and Casaubon; the patriotic fervor of Fichte. Scholarship of the vital sort has 
often been developed under monastic conditions, but it has rarely remained content with 
them. It has felt the need of a closer contact with society and of more direct channels 
of activity. It is scholarship on the executive side to which the college president is, in 
the nature of things, committed ; and it is provincialism pure and simple which tempts 
the academician of the rigid type to classify the active scholar with the Philistines. The 
non-academic world suffers much from the narrowness of Philistinism; but the aca- 
demic world suffers equally from that kind of provincialism which sets up one particular 
kind of proficiency as a test for men of all diversities of gifts and attainments. All 


honor to the scholar who gives his life to the mastery of Plato; but what shall be said 


of the pedants who hold that because this scholar has translated Plato with such charm 
= fidelity that the unlearned are won to read him, he is therefore less a scholar than 
ore! 

The range of interests with which the American college presidents are called to deal, 
and the variety of problems which they are compelled to study, are best suggested by recall- 
ing the work which many of them are doing, or have done during the last two decades. 
It is impossible to describe that work in detail, or to characterize even briefly the-dis- 
tinctive qualities of the men who have done it. ‘Those only who know the revolution 
wrought in our educational organization and methods during the last twenty years can 
appreciate the difficulties with which these educational leaders have had to contend, 
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and the striking sagacity with which they have, as a class, 
given direction to the general movement and guidance 
to the individual institution. 
During these years it is not 
too much to say that every 
American college and univer- 
sity has passed through a 
crisis; in some cases it has 


death, in others it has been 
a question of reorganization 
and adaptation to changed 
conditions. The country has 
undergone a rapid expansion 
and transformation, and the 
college has kept pace with, 
or preceded, the general ad- 
vance. More than this, there 
has been a notable moving 
forward of the boundaries of 
knowledge; and education, 
which is modified sooner or 
later by changes of thought, has not lagged behind the 
progress of investigation. ‘his is not the place, if it were 
within the power of the writer, to point out in detail the 
great elaboration and subdivision of educational work 
involved in the adjustment of the college organization and 
curriculum to the needs of the student of to-day, and to 
the enlarged field of education opened up mainly by scien- 
tific investigation. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
most advanced scholar of fifty years ago would find him- 
self sorely perplexed by the programme of work carried on 
at Clark University, so entirely is that work based on 
recent research and conducted on modern methods. The 
college president has been compelled to understand the 
intellectual and scholarly movement, to recognize the 
changes in national conditions, to modify and reorganize 
the institution in harmony with both sets of new condi- 
tions, and then to secure the vast increase of endowments 
made necessary by these enforced changes. 

The most cnerous work which has fallen to the lot of 
the American college president during this period has 
been that of obtaining funds to meet enormously increased 
expenses. Many men of sensitive fiber have shrunk from 
a task which is never otherwise than disagreeable, and 
doubtless all have at times rebelled against the necessity 
laid upon them. Under the conditions of college organ- 
ization in this country the 
college must depend on the 
generosity of the community ; 
it cannot depend upon that 
of royal or noble patrons, and, 


Miss H. A. Shafer, 
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help of the State. There are 
grievous burdens laid on the 
college president by the ne- 
cessity ot appeal to individu- 
als, ‘and temptations spring 
out of this necessity which 
some men have failed to re- 
sist; but, while the college 
president suffers, the commu- 
nity has profited by this state 
of things. There has beena 
| notable increase in gifts dur- 
ing the past twenty years, and the necessities ef the col- 
leges have been so constantly before the public that the 
sense of responsibility for the support of the higher educa- 
tion is not only keener but more general than ever béfore. 
Men are thinking less of the benefits they can confer on 
colleges and more of the benefits the colleges confer on 
the community. There is a dawning idea abroad that the 
colleges are not institutions for a fortunate few, who have 
leisure and means for prolonged study, but that they hold 
a very close relation to a sound national life, and are, indeed, 
the feeders of all that is noblest and safest in that life. 
The immense practical value of superior training grows 
more and more manifest to practical men who have to do 
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with manufacturing, mechanical, and agricultural pursuits, 
and with transportation; and the untrained man who 
succeeds in his vocation is more and more disposed to 
aid in the diffusion of that preparation for success the 
need of which he feels in his own career. The college 
belongs to the Nation, and the sooner the Nation recog. 
nizes the intimacy of the relation and the weight of the 
obligation, the better forthe Nation. Wealth is made re- 
spectable by the tribute it pays to art, literature, and edu- 
cation, and the growing sense of responsibility on the part 
of rich men to these higher interests of society is one of 
the most encouraging facts of our present condition. If it 
be true that it has ceased to 
be respectable to die in Bos- 
ton without making a be- 
quest to Harvard University, 
so much the better for Boston. 
The oldest of American col- 
leges has’ not failed in its 
duty to one of the foremost of 
American cities. The time 
will come when no man of 
means will be respected if he 
fails to pay his tribute to edu- 
cation, and in this way to dis- 
charge a part of his obliga- 
tion to the community which 
has made the accumulation 
of his wealth possible. Inall 
this there is an education of 
immense importance to the 
country at large, and we owe 
it in no small measure to the fidelity and persistence with 
which the heads of colleges have enforced their claims 
upon the community. “The University of Paris,’ wrote 
one of its rectors nearly two hundred years ago, “ finds itself 
reduced to the sad necessity of demanding a mean and 
miserable sum from its scholars in order to maintain its 
masters.’”’ At the end of two hundred years college heads 
and teachers are among the hardest worked and most 
inadequately paid men in America, and the endowments 
of most of our colleges must be doubled before teaching 
ability is even respectably paid as compared with the 
rewards of abilityin other departments. “ ‘The sturdy beg- 
gar” has yet more work to do, and, distasteful as that work 
may be, it is, nevertheless, a great public service. 

Not only is the work of the American college president 
very different from that of the rector of a German univer- 
sity or the head of an English college, but it is greatly 
modified by the varying social, intellectual, and industrial 
conditions in different parts of the country. The head of 
an old and well-endowed university in the older part of the 
country has very different tasks from those which tall to 
the lot of the head of a new and struggling college in the 
new West or the new South. So rapid are the changes In 
the social and educational status that each college pres 
dent in this country deals 
with conditions peculiar to his 
own institution. Dr. Eliot 
has long been a leader of 
conspicuous force and ability 
in the academic field, and it 
is not invidious to say that 
in these transitional years of 
educational expansion Har- 
vard has been the pioneer 
institution. Whether one ac- 
cepts or rejects Dr. Eliot’s 
views, it is indisputable that 
under his leadership Harvard 
has been the center of interest 
to all who have been study- 
ing questions of higher edu- 
cation. With greater means 
than are at the command of any other institution of gl 
ing in the country, Dr. Eliot has had opportunities at the 
command of no other American educator, and, rennet 
may be the final judgment upon some of the changes he 
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has introduced, there is. no question regarding the value of 
his service to American educational life. Dr. Gilman 
had a rare opportunity of giving education a new impulse 
in the organization of the Johns Hopkins University, and 
no modern university foundation has been more sagaciously 


used to stimulate educational activity and to train men | 


under the best university 
methods to advanced univer- 
sity work. The great number 
of professorial chairs filled by 
graduates of the Johns Hop- 
kins is a striking evidence of 
the breadth, the vitality, and 
the fruitfulness of the spirit 
which pervades and the meth- 
ods in use at an institution 
which, although only seven- 
teen years old, has not only 
secured a foremost position 
here but has attracted the 
—— attention and won the confi- 
——P dence of scholars in all parts 


D. S. Jordan, 
Stanford University. 


Hall, of Clark University, is 
another leader among uni- 
versity presidents ; a man of unsurpassed acquirements as 
a scholar, whose mastery of the two departments of psy- 
chology and pedagogics gives him peculiar qualifications 
forthe work he has undertaken at Clark—the work of con- 
ducting advanced education along experimental lines, of 
making all students investigators, and of training men to 
the most advanced and highly specialized work along sci- 
entific and philosophical lines. 

It would be impossible within the limits of this article to 
characterize the work of the heads of our colleges, so ex- 
tensive and varied is it. Drs. Eliot, Gilman, and Hall are 
representative of a large group of men not less useful and 
tireless in academic service. Dr. Dwight, inheriting the 
best traditions of Yale scholarship and manhood, is dis- 


playing great tact and sagacity in transforming that institu-. 


tion from a college into a university. Yale has a peculiar 
place in our educational system, and a peculiar force, gen- 
erated by the faith of its graduates in their Alma Mater 
and their loyalty toeach other. It is undoubtedly true that 
to a great multitude Yale is the most distinctively Ameri- 
can and national of our colleges. Dr. Dwight has-a great 
force of graduate loyalty and support at command, and he 
evidently understands its value. 


Dartmouth, are dealing with the problems peculiar to the 
colleges often classed as “smaller” on the basis of num- 
_ bers, but not less influential, and often not less thorough 
in their work and methods, than the larger institutions. 
Dr. Andrews, of Brown, more than sustains the reputation 
for force and individuality associated with the presidency 
of that university. Dr. Low is steadily advancing the stand- 


ards and broadening the lines of work at Columbia; Dr. © 


' MacCracken is vigorously pushing forward the project of 
removing the University of the City of New York to a new 
and commanding location and adding to its resources ; Dr. 
Patton keeps Princeton well in the strong current of growth 
set in motion by Dr. McCosh; Dr. Schurman, of Cornell, is 
one of the youngest and most promising of our college presi- 
dents—a man of clearness, force, and great intelligence, a 
delightful speaker and a strong and incisive writer. At 
hicago Dr. Harper’s great powers as an organizer and 
teacher find a free field in the new university which has 
been developed with wonderful rapidity, and which promises 
to ‘Stand in the forefront of the most progressive insti- 
tutions of higher learning. There are, indeed, elements 
in the new university of revolutionary significance. Such 
men as Dr. Thwing at Cleveland, Dr. Adams at Madi- 
son, and Dr. Angell at Ann Arbor, are dealing with the 

fferent phases of college work in the middle West; Dr. 
Canfield, with tireless enthusiasm and marvelous force of 
Personality, is broadening the scope and influence of the 
‘ hiversity of Nebraska; while Dr. Slocum at Colorado 
Prings, and Dr. Jordan at the Leland Stanford University, 
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are energetically carrying forward higher educational work 
in the Rocky Mountain region and on the Pacific Coast. 
In the South, academic questions range from those pre- 
sented to the heads of old institutions like the University 
of Virginia to those created by the new conditions of negro 
education. Still other problems press upon the hearts and 
minds of those who, like Miss Shafer, Miss Smith, Miss 
Thomas, and Drs. Rhoads, Taylor, and Seelye, are direct- 
ing the colleges for women. This bare and imperfect 
recital of names and places must suffice, for the purposes 
of this article, to suggest the multiplicity, the variety, and 
the magnitude of the duties of college presidents in this 
country. No class of men is rendering more important 
service to the Nation, none commands greater respect, and 
none deserves heartier support. : 


~The Evolution of Text-Books 
By Henry F. Clark 


However possible for the Chinese to maintain a worship- 
ful and unalloyed reverence for their remote ancestors, it 
is clearly out of the question for the American to do any- 
thing of the kind. 

The superficial aim of the World’s Fair of 1893 is to 
celebrate the discoveries made by Columbus four hundred 
years ago. ‘The actual method of the celebration is to 
display, with unexampled fullness and elaboration, every 
modern achievement. Were Columbus in person to wit- 
ness the display at Chicago, devised nominally in his 
honor, he would almost certainly feel that the whole effect 
of the stupendous exhibit of modern knowledge and appli- 
ances is to belittle his own far-away discoveries. 

In no part of the vast exhibition is the superiority of 
the present-day knowledge and working equipment more 
effectively shown than in that devoted to Education. 

An entirely unique display is a collection of mediaeval 
and modern school-books exhibited by Mr. George A. 
Plimpton, of New York City, to illustrate the continuous 
evolution of text-books since the time of Columbus. 
Though far from complete bibliographically, the collection 
numbers some five hundred volumes, on arithmetic, alge- 
bra, geometry, grammar, reading, penmanship, spelling, 
geography, and the art of teaching. 

Many of these are of rare interest, not only to the bibli- 
ographer, but to any student of history who cares to see and 
measure the inferior facilities by means of which the men 
of older centuries equipped themselves—such men as 
Luther and Loyola, Francis Bacon and Milton, Thomas 
Hooker and Cotton Mather, Franklin, Jefferson, Washing- 


- ton, and the later worthies of constantly better times. 


The most complete chronological sequence is found in 
the collection of arithmetics, beginning with two parchment 
manuscripts dating from about 1430, the first arithmetic 
ever printed (Treves, 1478), and the next oldest (Venice, 
1491); a rare copy of Paccioli (1494) has wide margins, 
on which the “sums” were worked out by some diligent 
user, by way of key; this copy includes also the first dis- 
tinct treatise on algebra printed ; then follow a long suc- 
cession, among which we mention “ Record’s Arithmetic, 
or the Ground of Arts,” the first in English (1558), which 
held unrivaled sway for over one hundred years ; Cocker’s 
(1677), studied by Franklin and several generations of his 
contemporaries; Pike’s (1788), commended by Washing- 
ton in a letter of formal but positive praise, as an Amer- 
ican product ; Colburn’s (1822), whose hard tasks many 
who are now grandfathers will recall. 

Another of “the three R’s” is represented by a host of 
readers and spellers, beginning with primers, some of them 
over two hundred years old. ‘There is a facsimile of the 
still earlier “‘ horn-book,”’ which consisted of a strip of thin 
board, tapered to a handle at one end, on which were drawn 
or printed the A B C’s, the Lord’s Prayer, and other sen- 
tences for memorizing ; it was then covered with a sheet of 
translucent horn, to prevent defacement through the hard 
usage which it was sure to receive. 

Only bare mention can here be made of the valuable col- 
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lection of geographies, including Strabo, printed at Venice 
(1490), in a Latin translation from the Greek original, 
written about the year 20 a.pD., the substance of which 
Strabo in turn had copied from the earlier Greek geogra- 
pher Eratosthenes, of the third century before Christ. 
There is also a Latin version of Ptolemy, printed in 
1497, and another copy printed in 1598. ‘The slow ad- 
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The Temple of Learning 


vance of geographical learning throughout the first fifteen 
Christian centuries cannot be more strikingly exem- 
plified than in the fact that these treatises of Strabo and 
Ptolemy, containing little that was not known to Eratos- 
thenes, 300 B.C., remained the best authorities down to 
the end of the fifteenth century, and even after the death 
of Columbus. 

Ptolemy’s “‘ Geographia” had been printed for the first 
time in a Latin translation in 1475, and in 1478 first with 
maps, which revolutionized the prevailing ideas of geogra- 
phy and map-making. 

It was an edition of Ptolemy, printed in 1508, which 
contained the first engraved map of the New World, but 
without the name America, the date and history of the 
adoption of which are still clouded in uncertainty. The 
magnitude of the daring of Columbus, and the greatness of 
the effects gradually wrought by his discoveries, derive a 
stronger significance from the facts which these old books 
call to mind. Here, with many others of modern interest, 
are the first American geography, by Jedediah Morse (1791), 
father of S. F. B. Morse, the inventor of the telegraph. 

Of ancient geometries there are many specimens in Mr. 
Plimpton’s collection, and still more numerous are the old 
grammars, dating from 1425, before the use of printed 
books, all the way down to the present year. 

With all the old-time text-books a favorite method of 
instruction is to put the subject matter into the form of a 
formal dialogue or discussion between a supposititious 
master and pupil, in which each seeks to pose the other 
with hard questions and problems. In looking over these 
old books, one is impressed with the vast amount of 
laborious care which went into their making, and in point 
of typographical skill many of them have scarcely been 
surpassed. 

The gem of the collection in general interest is perhaps 


the “ Margarita Phylosophica,” printed in 1504, whose 
contents, in substantially the same form, are of almost two 
centuries earlier origin. It is one of those summaries of 
the current learning which were germs of the modern ency- 
clopzedia and were the universal text-books of the medizval 
scholastics for the instruction of pupils. It is a thick 
volume of ordinary octavo size, bound in vellum, and inter- 
spersed with many rudely colored engravings, two of which 
are here reproduced in outline. ae 

This “ Pearl of Philosophy” is a marvelous store of 
compact learning, containing treatises on grammar, logic, 
rhetoric, which comprise the ancient ¢v7vium of the arts; 
on arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy, forming 
the guadrivium of the sciences; and, as if this were not 
enough for one book, added to these are natural history, © 
morals, and theology. 

As a subdivision of astronomy, this book has an elaborate 
disquisition on astrology, and under theology it treats inti- 
mately of the abodes of departed spirits and of divination, 
in a way which would be amazing even to a modern The- 
osophist. 

The comprehensive contents of the book are quaintly 
indicated in the illuminated frontispiece, the larger of the 
two engravings herewith presented. Learning is portrayed 
as a stately woman of sibylline appearance, having in one 
hand the immemorial A B C horn-book, and in the other 
the key to the massive gate of the Temple of Learning, 
which the hopeful young pupil is bidden to enter. 

The many-storied tower curiously reminds one of Babel. 
Grammar has the first two stories, on which are inscribed 
the names of Donatus and Priscian, the oldest authorities 
in grammar; in the third story, of doubly spacious height, 
Aristotle presides over Logic, Tullius (Cicero) over 
Rhetoric, and Boetius over Arithmetic; in the fourth flight 
are Music, Geometry, and Astronomy, with the galaxy of 
masters, Pythagoras, Euclid, and Ptolemy; still above 
are Natural History (Phisica) and Morals, with Pliny and © 
Seneca; while old Petrus Lombardus, the pupil and succes- 
sor of Abelard as the most renowned instructor of the Middle 
Ages, complacently looks down from the topmost pinnacle 
of Theology, as the dominant genius of the whole structure. 

This rude picture is far truer and more suggestive than 
most frontispieces, yet one cannot avoid a suspicion of 
irony, which perhaps did not occur to its designer, in its 
uplifting the complacent old monk above all the sages of 
antiquity. Peter Lombard’s great work, the “ Master of 


The Wheel of Fortune 


Sentences,” produced early in the twelfth century, became, 
indeed, the universal text-book of the schoolmen, and re- 
mained so through at least four centuries. This ‘ Mar- 


_garita Phylosophica ” was one of its protean variations. 


The second illustration has an undoubted humorous in- 
tention. It might be mistaken for a reductio ad absurdum 
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of the theory of the earth’s rotation, but that this was not 
revived and agitated by Galileo until more than a hundred 

ears after this book was printed. The clue to the mean- 
ing is clearly given by the inscription “ Fortuna,” and the 
central figure of the fickle goddess holding an upright urn 
in one hand, and in the other an inverted urn from which 
the contents are precipitated. The animation of the per- 
turbed figures, whirled up and down by fortune’s wheel, and 
the grim humor of the inscriptions, are so plain as to escape 
no one. The grotesque coloring of the original plates by 
rudely mixed pigments, which have preserved a startling 
brightness, heightens the effect of the figures. 

Many other books in Mr. Plimpton’s collection are 
equally curious and valuable, and we may venture the hope 
that, when returned from the World’s Fair, the collection 
may be exhibited in New York to all interested. 


The Career of the Typical German 


University Professor 
By Richard Jones, Ph.D. 


O this learning! what a thing it is!—Shakespfeare. 


The most learned nation in the world at the present 
time is, unquestionably, Germany. In nearly every branch 
of knowledge the world’s acknowledged authority is some 
German university professor. 
this statement patriotic pride will recall, its substantial 
accuracy will be corroborated by all familiar with the 
present state of scholarly thought throughout the world. 
Carlyle had the English university in mind when he 
wrote: “The true University of these days is a Collec- 
tion of Books.” The true university of Germany is not a 
collection of books, but a collection of men—of men who 
write the world’s books. To a remarkable extent they 
write the books which are regarded as authorities through- 
» out the civilized world, or upon which other books are 
based. Even the ancient classics are submitted to the 
trained judgment of the German university professor to 
free them from the errors of copyists, and the young men 
of Oxford read Aristotle and Plato from the text of Vahlen, 
or that of some other world-renowned German university 
professor. The history of England’s own language and 
literature is studied to the best advantage, not in England, 
but in Germany. ‘The genial and scholarly Professor of 
the English Language and Literature in the University of 
_ Oxford received his training in Germany, and has trans- 
planted German university methods into that delightful 
home of culture, whose pre-eminence in this respect Ger- 
man professors willingly, even enthusiastically, concede. 

A description of the steps in the career of a German 
university professor will suggest the explanation of this 
temarkable pre-eminence of German scholarship in the 
world of learning. ; 

In a German university there are four grades of lectur- 
ers, of whom only the first have a vote in the Faculty 
and a voice in the management of university matters. 
These are (1) the ordinary professors, (2) the honorary pro- 
fessors, (3) the extraordinary professors, (4) the privat- 
docents. The ordinary professors are paid a salary. 
The other professors may or may not receive a small 
stipend. The privat-docents receive no salaries. All lec- 
turers receive the fees paid by their hearers. In these 
a man seldom chooses a university career unles 


nas a private income aside from his university work, In 
act, without this independent income the university career 


There) closed to the young German scholar of to-day. 
fre 1s nothing so unusual in the undergraduate life 
of the German student. He has had a most thorough 
drill at the gymnasium, where he pursued the ramifications 


: the Greek verb rather than the exciting course of the 
ootball. At the university he is not drawn away from 


his studies by the multifarious duties and privileges and 
If he joined: one of the 
‘corps ” during his first year at the university, he 
withdrew from active membership and again began 


distractions of our college life. 
students’ 


shortly 
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to study with characteristic German faithfulness. He has 
seen much original work done by his professors, and at 
least knows what exact scholarship is—an idea that many 
of our college graduates never get, whatever else they 
may get out of their college course which may be of more 
valué to them than exact scholarship. But when he writes 
his thesis for his degree (Ph.D. in the Philosophical Fac- 
ulty, LL.D. in Law, M.D. in Medicine, D.D. in Theology), 
he has already mastered the method which is the secret of Ger- 
man pre-eminence in scholarship. The dissertation which a 

oun r ffer imi te 


young German offers as the preliminary step for his degree is” 
supposed to extend the boundaries of human knowledge.to 
some extent And he does not receive his 
degree, even if he has spent ten years at the University, unless, 
in the opinion of the Faculty, his dissertation is a real contri- 
bution of this sort. Recently I heard a young Englishman, 
a graduate of Oxford, bewail his fate because his work had 
been anticipated by a few weeks and thus rendered inad- 
missible for a doctor’s dissertation. ‘The German disser-+ 
tation in its best estate is a fine piece of work. It might 
not make interesting general reading, but there is a method 
in its madness, and j A dissertation 
which disproves one of the fundamental propositions of 
such an authority as the great Bernhard ten Brink in regard 
to a standard basis of philological criticism like the 
‘‘Chanson de Roland” is entitled to respect. In a recent 
university lecture I heard a late doctor-dissertation referred 
to as having accomplished this. It was Kant’s disserta- 
tion, not for his degree, but upon his entrance upon his 
professorship, which contained his new doctrine of space 
and time, that revolutionized the philosophy of the world. 
This dissertation could not have been written by Kant 
when he took his degree. But_it is the method and spirit. 
of these doctor-dissertations which produces such great 
results later with the full development ot the young scholar’s 
intellectual power. 

Assuming that the young candidate has had his thesis 
accepted and has passed his examination, which he is not 
allowed to do in less than three years at the university, he 
now receives his degree and fits himself for the position of 
privat-docent. Not until two years from the time in which 
he takes his degree may he present another dissertation— 
also a contribution to knowledge—and pass another exami- 
nation. ‘The examination is oral. If he is so lacking in 
the instincts of a gentleman that he is manifestly an unfit 
person to enter upon the honorable and honored career 
of a university professor, he fails in this examination, 
whatever his mental acquirements. But if successful he 
may announce a course of lectures. He may have half a 
dozen hearers, and he may have none. He may remain a 
privat-docent for years. ‘The great Immanuel Kant held 
this post for fifteen years. During this time “his solitary 
coat grew so worn,” according to Professor Wallace, of 
Oxford, that some friends endeavored to press upon him 
the money for a new garment, but without success. 

His next call will probably be to a position as extraor- 
dinary professor. He will again present a dissertation. 
An extraordinary professor receives a salary, provided he is 
‘‘commanded ” to give certain desired courses of lectures 
not otherwise provided for. But the salary will not be 
large, the average for the extraordinary professors being 
less than $600 a year. He may remain an extraordinary 
professor all his life, and die of old age, without having 
received a farthing of salary for his life-work. Some of 
the best work in German universities is done by the extraor- 
dinary professors. Every one who keeps abreast with the 
progress of philosophic thought knows of Professor Paulsen, 
of Berlin. He is not yet made ordinary professor, though 
he will doubtless receive the first vacant professorship in 
this department. 

Promotion from the extraordinary to the ordinary pro- 
fessorships is to some extent a matter of chance. But as 
the older professors retire (no one is ever turned out of his 
position, the tenure of office being practically as secure as 
a government bond), or as new chairs are created with the 
growth of the university, positions as ordinary professors 


are-open to some of those eligible; and, if one of the for- 


tunate ones, he is now established for life, with a salary 
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small in comparison with salaries paid in England and 
America, but sufficient for his moderate needs. The fees 
of his hearers may make an excellent income for him if he 
is a Koch with a new cure for consumption. These fees 
are about five dollars per semester for each full course. In 
case a professor has two hearers, this amounts to $20 a 
year. In case he has three hundred hearers, and gives two 
full courses both semesters, his fees from students amount 
to $3,000 a year. This is in addition to the salary he re- 
ceives from the Government. But many distinguished men 
cannot expect many hearers on account of the nature of 
their work ; nor are they ranked in university circles in pro- 
portion to their income. A professor may have an inter- 
national reputation and yet have less than a dozen hearers 
and an income absurdly small considering his reputation 
in the scholarly world. Yet he is happy in his work and 
in his honored position, and, obedient to the master-motive 
of his life, he continues his efforts to extend the empire of 
thought. | 

What is the secret of success? Upon what does a 
young man’s promotion depend? Mainly upon his success 
in finding out something new—upon his intellectual “ out- 


put,” soto speak. He must investigate or he must perish ; 
and he must publish_hi S ile ability as a Téc- 
urer, success in attracting students to his courses, may 


not be wholly unimportant, yet, after all, the way to dis- 
tinguished success is through original scholarly work. The 
Faculty of the University extends the calls to new members, 
subject, it is true, to a ratification by the Government, 
which is, however, purely formal. The personal element 
is not wanting entirely in these promotions, and yet the 
great secret of success is ‘“ wissenschaftlich ’’ work—work 
that extends the boundaries of knowledge even a little into 
what Carlyle would call the circumambient Realm of Noth- 
ingness and Night, work that extends worthily the fame 
of the university as a center of the latest thought, as fore- 
most in intellectual conquests. Hence the extraordinary 
intellectual activity of the German university world. Only 
the most gifted young men can hope for success in the 
university career, and the competition among these for 
the professorships prevents intellectual stagnation. 

It is not so difficult, then, to understand Germany’s pre- 
eminence in the realm of thought. Success in English and 
American university life depends often upon personal qual- 
ities and social gifts, and power as a teacher in expound- 
ing and making attractive time-tried truths, the accumu- 
lated wisdom of the past. One may there be an inspiration 
to young men and a force in the world and yet make no 
original investigations and publish no results. But Ger- 
man professors are great because they lead the new thought 
of the world. And under existing conditions this pre- 
eminence bids fair to be maintained. 

Heidelberg, July, 1893. 


The Dew’s Gift 


The spider works with wit and will, 

She frames her wheel and she is sped ; 
But ’tis the dew’s gift, not her skill, 

That hangs with diamonds every thread. 


With pains and patience we no less 
Shape out our lives, but yet allow 
That all our brightest happiness 
Is sent from Heaven, we know not how. 
—H. /., in the London Spectator. 


The true teacher defends his pupils against his own per- 
sonal influence. He inspires self-trust. He guides their 
eyes from himself to the spirit that quickens him. He will 
have no disciples. A noble artist, he has visions of excel- 
lence and revelations of beauty which he has neither 
impersonated in character nor embodied in words. His 
life and teachings are but studies for yet nobler ideals.— 
Bronson Alcott. 


The Greater Glory’ 


By Maarten Maartens 


Author of ‘‘ God’s Fool,” “ Joost Avelingh,” ** An Old Maid’s Love,” etc. 
(Begun in The Outlook for July 1.) - 


CHAPTER XIV.-—Continued 


The Marquis had grumbled for forty-eight hours. He 
had not slept. He had only dozed, grumbling. He had 
eaten nothing, but he had drunken a few cups of bouillon 
which Antoine had concocted. He had grumbled over 
them. 3 

The blow which had struck him down seemed to have 
paralyzed all other life within him, and to have concen- 
trated his powers into one persistency of grumbling. It 
was an outlet for his rage against God and himself, a 
safety-valve of his despair. He lay back among his pil- 
lows grumbling. The sun was climbing the white sky. 
The sick man felt weak. 

“IT must get up,” he burst out, infuriated by this feel- 
ing. ‘I never could stand lying down. You remember, 
Antoine, how weak I became after that fall with my horse ?” 

Antoine said he remembered. | | 

‘‘'True,” said the old man, eagerly. ‘‘ Bed does not agree 
with me. 1 willget up.” Antoine brought his dressing- 
things—the new ones. The Marquis had been eager for 
them to arrive, and had not looked at them when they 
came. 

He now allowed himself to be dressed, with many out- 
bursts of irritation and peevish complaints. And in the 
intervals of abuse he talked of the accident which had 
occurred a couple of years ago. “It was Belle-maman,” 
he said. ‘‘ You remember Belle-maman, Antoine? She 
was not a bad mare, and I never knew her to stumble 
before. She took fright at a rascally undertaker whose 
black bands fluttered in her face. Here, don’t crumple 
my shirt, you. You don’t even know how to fit in a 
stud.” 

“We all of us take fright at the sight of something 
ugly, Monsieur le Marquis,” said the valet, politely. He 
was having a bad time of it, and felt vindictive. The 
Marquis talked no more about his accident. He swore 
till his toilet was completed, and then he stood gazing for 
a moment by the window. His attention was attracted by 
the little group of village children, and the central figure, 
with its graceful bearing, distributing largesse, like a lord. 

“Tt is the same boy,” said the Marquis, instantly. 
“Then the family is the same, after all. What did the 
old man mean?” He turned round to his valet. ‘Help 
me downstairs,”’ he said. 

‘“‘ But yes, Monsieur le Marquis,”’ replied Antoine, with 
alacrity. By the time the pair had stumbled down, Rei- 
nout had entered the inn parlor, and they found him con- 


-fabulating with the landlady. He looked up as the door 


opened, and his eyes remained riveted on the sick man’s 
face. 

“You remember me?” said the Marquis, abruptly, as he 
sank on to the settle. 

This question put an end to the boy’s doubts. ‘“I do 


now,” he answered, honestly. “You are the gentleman 


who gave me the watch.” 

“And you are René de Rexelaer. I also, you perceive, 
have not forgotten. You live here ?” 

“No, Monsieur, I never was here before. I live at the 
Hague.” 

“And this Baron, up at the Castle, he is your uncle ?” 

‘‘No, Monsieur; we are of the same family, but two 
separate branches. We do not know each other.” 

Reinout stood up and answered like a man, though 4 
little embarrassed by the string in his collar. Hendrika 
had fled. | 

66 Why not: 

“‘T do not know, Monsieur, unless it be because we are 
Protestants. Rovert van Rexelaer became a Protestant in 
1673.” 

_ The Marquis smiled. Ah, that was the reason, then ! He 


1 Copyright, 1893, D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
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could quite understand it. These country bumpkins are 
all alike, he thought. | 

“You have a mother?’ he asked after a moment. 
“Yes? Describe her to me. What is her name ?” 

‘‘Mamma is very beautiful, and dark,” said Reinout, a 
little wonderingly. ‘‘ Her name is Margherita de Cache- 
nard. She and I, we come from Brazil.” 

“Very well,” said the Marquis. ‘ After all, I am ask- 
ing what is no business of mine. Now, listen to me, my 
child. You are going back to the Hague in an hour or two ?”’ 

“ Yes, Monsieur, as soon as my father comes.” 

“Then you will never see me again. You remember the 
adage I taught you, half a dozen years ago?” 

Reinout nodded, half a nod and half a little bow. 

“ A gentilhomme devoir fait loi,” he said. 

“That was it. I had forgotten myself. Live up to it. 


Make it a truth. I have not.’”’ A silence fell on the > 


gloomy inn parlor. “I have not. Eh? What do you say 
to that ?” 

“Tam sorry,” said Reinout, simply. 

“So am I.” The old man’s voice sounded true. He 
staggered up and motioned to his impassive servant. 
“ Adieu,” he said, holding out his hand. The boy touched 
the wasted fingers, and in the solemn stillness the old man 
went away. 

When Count Hilarius reached the inn, half an hour 
later, he was in a very bad temper. Everything went 
against him, he said, and all on account of a pig-headed 
old fool that desired his own ruin. He was angry with 
Reinout for looking untidy, and annoyed at the discovery 


of Monsieur Farjolle. He hesitated about sending up his © 


card to that gentleman. It would be absurd to return the 
watch after all this time. But Antoine came down and said 
his master was very ill and saw no one. He was a French 
wine-merchant ; they were going on to Paris to-morrow. 
So the Rexelaers went away. 


That evening the Baron sent off two letters. One was 
addressed to his Amsterdam brokers and contained a final 
order which was to bring him immense and almost certain 
success. The other went by hand to the village. Its con- 
tents were as follows : : 


The Baron van Rexelaer van Deynum presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. Nicholas Strum, and begs to apologize for any 
expression he may have made use of this morning which could 
give Mr. Strum just cause for offense. 

Castle Deynum, Thursday evening. 


“IT don’t care,” said Mynheer Strum, ungraciously 
throwing down the piece of paper. That morning he had 
had to bear Count Rexelaer’s silken ill-temper as well. 
“The fellow’s afraid, that’s all. I hate these aristocrats. 
There’s nothing drives you wild like constant, compulsory 

cringing. I’m sick of the lot.” 

__ His old mother glanced timidly across the tea-table. She 
knew her lord and master was in a bad temper, but then, 
also, she was of an inquiring nature. “ A letter from Myn- 
heer the Baron,” she said. “ Are you commanded up to the 
Castle again to-morrow, Nicky ?” 

“No,” he answered, roughly; “it isn’t any business of 
yours, mother. I wish you’d hold your tongue—always jab, 
jab, jabbering about the Castle.” 

“ But I feel what a privilege it is for you; Nicky, to have 
all the great Baron van Rexelaer’s business to do, just as 
your father had.”’ - 

? “ Hang the great Baron van Rexelaer !” cries Nicholas. 

I wish I could send him about his business. I’m a 
socialist, I am, mother. There, hand me the newspaper. 
When the smash comes, there’ll be no more Barons van 
Rexelaer,”” 

“And no more notaries,” said his mother, quietly. She 
would not have been such a stupid woman, had she been a 
little less fond of her son. 


CHAPTER 
“WHY NOT, M. LE MARQUIS?” 


: The next couple of days were spent by the Marquis in 
semi-lethargic condition, the result of the nervous torture 


he had undergone. At the twilight hour on the second 
day he roused himself, and announced his intention of 
going out for a walk. | 

But at this moment remonstrated Antoine. And 
in this country, with the falling damps!” . 

‘‘Am I to go out when you choose ?” asked the invalid. 
“It rained all yesterday. I am sickening in this musty 
room. A walk will do me good.” 

The valet shrugged his shoulders. Why, afterall, should 
he waste his breath ? 

‘¢ And I am anxious to find out,” continued the Marquis, 
while allowing himself to be as carefully arrayed as if he 
were going to a garden-party at Laeken, “whether it is 
absolutely certain, as this Baron wrote me, that there is 
nothing to be got in the village. I cannot stay any longer 
in this miserable inn.” 

They had now been at Deynum nearly four days, and 
Antoine was fast losing all hope of getting his master away. 
‘‘ Indeed, Monsieur le Marquis has delayed here too long 
already. Thesmells alone must be injuriousto health. If 
Monsieur le Marquis would but venture just a little jour- 
ney farther—” 

‘Yes, I know,” replied the Marquis. ‘‘ You want girls 
to flirt with. I tell you again, nothing brings on these 
terrible spasms but railway traveling. I have had them 
three times, and each time immediately after, or during, a 
railway journey. I am dying, but I shall die in my own way, 
and I shall take my own time about it. You would like to 
have it over in six months. I am going to take a couple 
of years to do it in.” 

He said this, but he did not think it. He would have acted 
quite differently otherwise. His whole strangeness of be- 
havior found its root in the fallacious conviction that dis- 
ease had numbered, not his months, but his days. 

“] shall die at Deynum, if I choose,” he said. He 
stumbled along, leaning heavily forward. And constantly 
he would pause and pretend to be hunting for his pocket- 
handkerchief. ‘I have caught cold in those infamous 
draughts,” he said. And he lifted the handkerchief to his 
face and gasped for breath behind it. 

‘‘The chillness of the evening air—”’ began Antoine. 

“Silence! Ah, here is the park. It is really very good. 
But it is not as good as—home, eh ?” 

- Before the servant could answer, the master broke into 
a violent oath. His own word had stabbed him like a 
knife. 

He shuffled on under the trees. And every now and 
then he righted himself and strove to walk straight, and 
then fell forward again on his servant’s arm, and shuf- 
fled on. 

Presently they were confronted by a view of the house. 
It lay asleep in the solemn water, dark and still. ‘ Good,” 
said the Marquis again. ‘Simple, but good,” and shuf- 
fled on. 

It was not till they had turned into the Long Walk, 
which leads to the village, that they came upon the figure 
of a man stretched prostrate across the path. 

Antoine sprang forward with a cry of surprise. The 
Marquis, thus suddenly deprived of his prop, staggered 
back in the impatient effort to stand alone. 

“It is Monsieur le Baron!” cried Antoine, lifting the 
insensible body. 

‘And what am I to do with Monsieur le Baron?” re- 
plied the Marquis, querulously. “It is hardly presumable 
that he is drunk. He has probably had an attack. A sick 
man cannot carry a dead one.” 

They looked round helplessly. “Shout!” said the 
Marquis. ‘We are not far from the house.” 

Antoine obeyed, and sang out lustily. The Marquis 
pointed to a white mass lying beneath a tree close by; an 
open letter, a couple of newspapers—the evening post. 

Shout again,” said the Marquis. 

A child came running up. “What is wrong?” she 
asked, fearlessly. ‘‘ Tiens, des enfants maintenant !” mum- 
bled the Marquis. ‘Ma petite, this gentleman has fallen, 
but he is not much hurt.”’ 

“Itis Papa,” cried Wendela. ‘Oh, poor Papa!” She 
was struggling with her tears, to the Marquis’s alarm. 
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‘“‘We must carry him to the house,” she said, having 
mastered them. ‘“ You, Monsieur, will you help ?” 

“ Mademoiselle, I regret sincerely, but I cannot,” replied 
the Marquis, deeply humiliated. “Surely some one will 
come.” 

She flung him a look of incredulous contempt. “I can 
do it,” she said, and vainly tried to lift the heavy foot. 
Halloo !’”’ cried Antoine again. 

“* Halloo !” replied a bright voice. A milkmaid was com- 
ing along a side-path. 

“Ah, Lise, is it you?” exclaimed the little Freule. 
“ You must help carry Papa. He is ill. This gentleman 
is not—strong enough.” 

But, recalled perhaps by the shouting, the Baron now 
stirred and muttered and opened his eyes. 

‘‘T am quite well,” he stammered. “I stumbled, that is 
all. Where are my papers? Where are my papers?” he 
repeated excitedly. 

Antoine gathered them together and put them in his 
hand. ‘The Baron rose to his feet, with the valet’s assist- 
ance. ‘Ah, pardon!” he said, ‘“ Monsieur—Farjolle.”’ 
The Marquis was leaning against a tree in profound dis- 
gust. What a disgraceful thing was bodily weakness ! 
The shadows were spreading wide and heavy. It was cold. 

They formed into a little procession, the Baron leaning 
on Antoine Loripont’s arm, the Marquis pretending not to 
press on Wendela’s shoulder. ‘The old gentleman broke 
the silence once. ‘“ My little one,” he said, “some day 
you will understand the suffering of not being able.” Wen- 
dela colored in the dark, and set her teeth hard to bear the 
weight of his arm. Lise, with her clinking pails, brought 
up the rear, her cheerful step in continuous contrast with 
the slouch of the others. 

“I keep in touch with your shoulder,” said the Marquis 
presently to his companion, “ because I am afraid of a false 
step on this unknown road. I hope I do not hinder you 
in any way.” “No!” she gasped. But she did not ask 
why he still clung to her all the tighter after they had 
emerged into the open near the house. By that time the 
Baron had almost entirely recovered from his shock. ‘You 
will come in, Monsieur, and rest?” he said, turning round. 
“‘Gladly,” replied the Marquis, whereby he meant that he 
was too utterly exhausted to decline. 

Once in the house, he found himself compelled to 
remain. ‘The two horses had been out for a long drive in 
the afternoon, but one of them must take him home after 
dinner. That meal would be served in half an hour. “I 
am all right again,” said the Baron; “I really am all right.” 
And he introduced Monsieur Farjolle to the Baroness. 

That lady was charmed. A gloom hung over the house- 
hold since the interview with the Notary. The stranger’s 
presence would cause a diversion. A man of the world, a 
gentleman, and a Catholic !—not that you noticed anything 
of the religion; still, it was a comfort to know it there. 
And the Marquis, who had locked himself up in his despair 
since first it closed around him, was astonished to discover 
that he could still laugh and talk—though with weary 
heart and body—in the courteous nothings of social inter- 
course. 

Father Bulbius came in to dinner—not an unusual 
occurrence—and his bright face clouded over with impor- 
tance at sight of the other guest. After having kissed the 
hand of the lady of the house, at imminent peril of apo- 
plexy, he wandered away to the Baron, who was sitting 
wearily in the shade. 

*‘ Do not let me disturb your Nobleness,”’ said the Father, 
slowly letting himself down on the low divan. He dropped 
his voice: “ Have you any idea who that gentleman is 
who calls himself Monsieur Farjolle ?”’ 

‘“‘ Yes,” replied the Baron, quickly. ‘“ He is a foreigner. 
He calls himself Monsieur Farjolle. That is enough.” 

‘“‘ Ah, but his servant this morning let fall a title which 
aroused my curiosity. I questioned him, and I discovered—” 

The Baron stopped him. ‘ Hush!” he said. 

“ But, my dear sir, of course I heard nothing in my 
official capacity,”’ cried the Father, bridling. ‘Surely you 
know me better than to imagine that the secrets of the 
confessional—”’ 
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“TI know, I know, your Reverence. Come, let us talk 
of something else.” The Baron slowly shut and reopened 
his eyes, that sure sign of exhaustion, whether of body or 
brain. 

The Marquis, meanwhile, was praising the house to his 
hostess. He drawled out his words with an unconcerned 
ease of expression which seemed conscious that men would 
find leisure to listen as long as his Grandeur found inclina- 
tion to speak. 

“T have lived here; I shall die here,” said the Baroness, 
bravely. ‘It is that, I suppose, which endears the place 
to me unspeakably. But, to you, Deynum must be terri- 
bly dull.”” She cast a commiserating glance at the old 
man’s hollow face. She could feel for all the various 
moods of refinement. The stranger must be morbidly 
afraid of the society of his equals to put up with the ac- 
commodation of the village inn. 

“Oh, no; I like the country,” said the Marquis. He 
was greatly bored. He looked down at his smart patent- 
leather boots; there was a splash of mud across one of 
them, and it persistently drew his attention. With one 
carefully kept hand he smoothed his white mustache and 
curled over his ears the locks which were neatly drawn 
forward from the parting at the back of his head. He was 
not dressed for dining. The fact did not discomfort him; 
nothing could have done that. But he felt annoyed by it. 

‘*],” said the child, who had drawn near to them, “I, 
too, should like to die at Deynum.” | 

The Marquis winced. ‘ You, Mademoiselle!” he said, 
lightly, holding out his hand to her. ‘A pretty child like 
you ought not to talk of death.” 

She did not take the hand. . “ Death!’’ she replied, 
gravely. ‘That is purgatory; it is horrid. I meant 
‘dying.’ I should like to die at Deynum, and go and sleep 
with the others in the chapel. Afterwards—it is horrid, 
but one does not know!”’ | 

‘But you are a little philosopher!” said the Marquis, 
with a ghastly grin. } 

“The child does not understand what she is talking 
about,” interposed Mevrouw van Rexelaer, rising. ‘ Permit 
me to take your arm, Monsieur.” 7 

At table the little life left in the sick man seemed to 
flare up under congenial surroundings. He ate sparingly, 
but he drank a glass or two of his host’s wine, and warmly 
commended it. And he told a couple of amusing stories, 
cautiously, as if afraid of compromising himself. Father 
Bulbius sat admiring him open-mouthed. 

Stimulated by the Marquis’s example, and especially flat- 
tered by the praise his cellar was receiving from so mani- 
fest a connoisseur, the master of the house also somewhat 
shook off the lethargy of his own sorrows, and even so far 
conquered himself as to tell the story of the King’s Wine. 
How in the glorious year ’15, the great year of deliverance, 
he, being then about twelve years old, had lived with his 
mother for a time at a small country house in Brabant near 
the frontier, while his father was with the army in Belgium. 
And how on one beautiful calm June evening news had 
flown up from the village that a courier was come with the 
tidings of a great victory to bear to the King. His horse 
had broken down; he was clamoring for another—would 
the Baroness give her best? And how he—little Reinout, 
as he was then—had run away to the stables and saddled 
his father’s “ Bruno,” with only a cry to the groom that he 
would be back again to-morrow, and had ridden out upon 
the highroad he scarcely knew how or why. And then 
how he had rushed onward all through the soft summer 
night, with but one thought in his heart—of the great victory 
and the joy of the King! and had crossed the mighty 
waters of the Moerdyk and the Maas, while some took his 
gold sleeve-links and buttons in payment and others helped 
him on with God-speed! for the glad news that he bore. 
How a post-keeper had lent him a horse when Bruno could 
bear even his light weight no further, and how, at last, In 
the glory of the proud June morning, he had drawn rein, 
fainting but triumphant, at the Palace gates. How he bh 
cried for his grandfather, who was one of the Court cham- 
berlains, and how, between tears and laughter, he had finally 
poured out his story at the Sovereign’s feet, half an hour = 
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before the State courier came in with the Despatches. How 
the King, when the truth was confirmed, had patted his 
head, saying : “What must I do for you, my fine little fellow?” 
and how he had answered, with his eyes on the table: “A 
glass of wine, please, your Majesty and Grandpapa, though 
it isn’t my birthday—” And how the room had swum round, 
as all the courtiers laughed. How the King had declared 
that he should never want ¢#a¢ to drink the royal health in, 
and had sent his father a hogshead to lay aside for him, 
with the intimation that, when next he did his country 
good service, he must ask for some more. “I reminded 
him of his promise on a later occasion,” said the Baron in 
conclusion, ‘“‘and I got another, and larger, present of the 
same. It is good wine, as you say. I used to keep it, but 
now I drink it. In a few years there will be nobody left 
to do so.”’ 

There’s me, Papa,” said the child. 

‘Women don’t drink wine,” replied her father. ‘ They 
sip it, without tasting.” 


The Baroness had heard the story several hundred times 
before, but she had never heard it told to a Frenchman. 
She was the more surprised that her husband avoided 
specifying the ‘other occasion,” which was merely the 
siege of Antwerp in the Belgian war. | 

“He is too modest to allude to his own military ex- 
ploits.” she thought. 

“The King is dead,” said the Baron, saluting as he 
emptied his glass, ‘‘long live the King!” 

Gustave, by the sideboard, saluted too. 


“T have not yet had an opportunity of telling you,” said 
the Baron, when the two gentlemen were alone together, 
waiting for the carriage, ‘‘how much I regretted the fail- 
ure of my attempt to find you a suitable lodging. I fear 
now that you will very soon be leaving us.” 

He felt how complimentary was the “us.” 

“You are too kind, my dear Baron,” murmured the 
visitor, without regarding his own words. The old man sat 
staring vaguely before him; he was dead tired, miserably 
oppressed by the weight which no companionship could 
cast off. He spoke a few sentences about the weather and 
the crops, and the other answered him. : , 

“T am ill,” said the Marquis, suddenly. “I am dying. 
I can’t travel any more. I won’t travel. I can’t stay in 
that filthy inn. Monsieur de Rexelaer, can you really not 
find me some place I could buy to die quietly in?” A 


hungry, hunted look came over his face; he was yearning | 


to speak of his trouble to some one besides Antoine. 

The Baron got up and walked across the room, away 
from his guest. “I know of one house,” he said, “if you 
_ were willing to pay for it.” 

“T will pay anything,” cried the other, passionately. “I 
want rest. This stupid anxiety is killing me before my 
time. What is the house that you speak of?” — 

“Tt is this,” said the Baron, with his back turned. He 
clutched at a chair and sat down. 

‘There was an awkward pause. Then the Marquis said, 
stiffly, “You misapprehend me, Monsieur. I was very 
much in earnest. I am perfectly well aware that you can- 
not place this house at my disposal.” 

_“Why not, Monsieur le Marquis?” said the other from 
his dark corner. 

“What! You know me! That scoundrel has blabbed!” 

“Forgive me. The fault is not your valet’s. From the 
first moment I heard your name, I was aware that I had 
the honor of speaking to the Marquis de la Jolais.” 

“Ah!” cried the Marquis. 

“ There are not so many of us that we do not know about 
each other, at least in Holland and Belgium. Forgive my 
indiscretion, which I deeply regret. I was speaking under 
the influence of excitement. But I warn you, I fear that 
your name is known to others than myself.” 

Pai: Marquis bowed, exaggeratedly vexed. He had 
Clung to his sick man’s whim. “ But this—this—how shall 

say’—about your castle?” he asked. “It is a pleas- 
antry.” 
“Monsieur, is it a subject I should joke upon, even did 
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I desire to insult you? If you wish to buy the place—the 
whole thing—you can do so. The air does not agree with 
my wife. You see how pale she looks. I am anxious to 
settle abroad.” 

‘‘ But I want a house, not an estate,” said the Marquis. 
He rose as Antoine came forward with his wraps, and, 
motioning him back, tottered across to the dark spot in 
which the other was sitting. ‘I thank you, sir,” he said, 
‘‘for the signal honor you have done me. Believe me, I 
know how to appreciate it.”” They shook hands in silence, 
and then the Marquis was driven back to the inn. 

[To be Continued] 
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Quarantines 
By W. C. Braislin, M.D. 


The degree of perfection of a nation’s quarantine de- 
fenses is, in a way, a fair index of the intelligence of the 
governing body of that community. 

Unnecessary restrictions are a check upon commercial 
interests. The recent act of a South American Republic 
in obliging British shipping to remain in quarantine for 
twenty-one days, because of the occurrence of a single case 
of cholera in a British port, is a menace to the future 
financial importance of that Republic. It could much 


_ better afford the expense of maintaining an efficient sani- 


tary corps. 

The most advanced nations of the earth are fitted with 
receiving stations and with all necessary buildings for the 
housing of passengers, both well and sick, for disinfection 
of baggage or merchandise, and are attended by a corps of 
officials, whose judgment fixes only the restrictions neces- 
sary for the well-being of the country at large. 

Thus, the regulations for cholera require that only those 
vessels shall be deemed infected in which cholera is actually 
found on board or on which it has occurred within seven 
days past. Vessels having had cholera on board at a 
period more distant will be deemed “suspected” only. 
Those vessels from infected ports which have had no 
cholera on board prior to sailing or during the voyage will 
be granted free entry. The detention of healthy passengers 
even on infected vessels, and of the ship herself, continues 
only five days. 

The above regulations apply to the methods now in 
vogue as laid down by Dresden in regard to the infected 
ports of Arabia. ‘This method closely follows the method 
of British quarantine, which latter nation, during the 
epidemic lately passed, excited our admiration and astonish- 
ment by reason of the calm but confident manner in 
which each outbreak of cholera within her borders was 
successfully met. 

The present method of quarantine in Spain presents a 
striking contrast. All baggage incoming from France is 
closely watched, and much of it is subjected to a rigorous 
(?) disinfection. Maritime interests are also the object 
of suspicion, and are much hampered thereby. 

Turkey, Greece, and Cyprus place a quarantine of five 
days upon every vessel from any French Mediterranean 
port. Gibraltar will admit no vessel from the Gulf of 
Lyons, if from any of the suspected ports, unless she has 
been at least seven days from port; while every vessel 
from Marseilles receives an extra quarantine of eight days. 

The epidemic of cholera which has occurred among the 
pilgrims to Mecca is causing a number of additional re- 
strictions to be placed upon all vessels arriving from 
Red Sea ports. Fifty thousand of these miserable souls 
are subjected to a delay of fifteen days at a small station, 
El Tor, under the charge of a so-called Sanitary Board. 

Almost all of the countries of the Mediterranean rightly 
dread a visitation from cholera on account of their miser- 
able internal sanitary arrangements. It is, doubtless, this 
fear, with a lack of the proper appliances for scientific 
disinfection, which causes them to appear over-diligent in 
what we consider the least of the essentials of sanitary 
precautions. 
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The Home 
The Basis of Companionship 


One cannot but regret that the necessity of business and 
household duties compels breakfast to be so often a hur- 
ried meal; in most homes it becomes itself part of the 
necessary business of the day. And yet much of this 
might be prevented by a determination on the part of each 
responsible member of the family to allow one half-hour’s 
time to what might be called the courtesies of the break- 
fast hour. 

Every member of the family knows how much pleas- 
anter it is to have the breakfast-table bear some signs of the 
touch of a mistress’s hands; when each member comes in 
as if he were coming to enjoy the companionship as well 
as the food, and not as if he were coming to the lunch- 
counter of a way station on a railroad—forced to eat and 
run. The secret of a beautiful home life lies in the com- 
mand of leisure for those amenities the absence of which 
from the family life marks the difference between an 
aggregation of individuals and a family. 

Without leisure there cannot be the interchange that is 
an imperative cause of sympathy. Intercourse demands 


leisure ; if there is no time for intellectual exchange, there 


cannot be that intimate knowledge that sympathy demands, 
which is its necessity. 

To separate from the family at the beginning of the day 
with a sense of camaraderie is to go out into the day with 
the consciousness that its close will find waiting ears and 
hearts for what that day has forced upon one’s attention, 
into one’s life, 

A day that begins in the atmosphere of love finds us 
prepared to meet temptations and trials with mental and 
moral strength. But love cannot sway a group that lives, 
even for the breakfast hours, with its eyes on the clock. 


The Making of Mothers 


The mothers of to-day must be somewhat puzzled if they 
attempt to guide their homes, themselves, their servants, 
and their children according to the advice, suggestion, 
condemnation, and approval of the multiplicity of writers 
whose pens are kept moist in their efforts to improve 
mothers. One writer begins a paper by saying: ‘“ The 
sacred duties devolving upon parents cannot be properly 
discharged without special education, any more than medi- 
cal or other professional knowledge, or a high order of 
scientific attainments, can be acquired without earnest and 
persevering study.”’ Now, most of us have supposed that the 
whole education of life, the environment of intelligent homes, 
tended to the end of producing intelligent, moral, earnest, 
healthful men and women, who were trained, consciously 
and unconsciously, to fulfill the laws of life; that the rich 
woman, if she were not able to fulfill and did not fulfill 
her duties as a mother to her family, was more remiss than 
the poor woman who, through ignorance, failed to fulfill 
her duty to her family. 

The other day one of the newspapers was describing the 
life lived by a boy not four years old, the son of a very 
wealthy young widow. According to this description, the 
boy had a nurse who cared for his body—a girl who had 
received special training ; for, though the fact is not gen- 
erally known, there are schools for the training of nurses. 


He had a riding-master; he had a governess; and one of 
the most celebrated physicians in the country visited him 


at least once a week, his mother being determined that 
the boy should have all the advantages that could be 
gained from a perfectly sound, well-trained body. Shortly 
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after reading this, one of the magazines was picked up in 
which there were the most serious charges made against 
the wealthy mothers of this country, and the writer asked 
any one who doubted that what she said was true to study 
the nurses and the children seen in the parks. 

No one will deny that there are lax mothers in the world, 
and that these lax mothers may be found in each social 
stratum. There is the wealthy woman who spends her 
time flying about from lunch to dinner, from dinner to 
reception. There is also the mother whose whole time is 
given up to committee meetings and outside enterprises, 
There will also be found the mother who spends her time 
visiting from one tenement-house home to another under 
the roof with her own, or who spends nearly all her waking 
hours at the door of the tenement that she occupies, having 
no conception of her moral responsibility as a mother, 
But it is certainly true that the majority of the mothers of 
this country are mothers. Schools cannot make mothers, 
Mothers are born, and the Creator does not confine the. 
wise ones to any particular social set. There are homes 
to be found in every stratum that are homes in the truest 
sense of the word; the incomes are wisely expended, the 
spirit of the home is for peace and righteousness, the 
health of the body and the soul of the children receive due 
consideration, and there go out from these homes men and 
women equipped to do their share of this world’s work. 

The writer of the article referred to protests against 
women who give any time outside of their own home. 
The majority of husbands will testify that, where their 
wives have used their strength wisely, the outside work 
done by them has tended to raise the intellectual life 
of the family. It has broadened their sympathies, in- 
creased their knowledge, and given them a conception 
that there is a world outside of the walls that bounds their 
homes. That there are Mrs. Jellybys to-day, as there were 
when Dickens wrote, none of us doubt; but that there are 
women who seek to make the world better because they 
have children who must go out into that world, we also 
know. Every rum-hole closed, every workingwoman’s 
baby sheltered for its waking hours in a day-nursery, 
every little child gathered in a kindergarten from the 
street, every school made better because of the interests 
of women in that school, every factory made clean and 
wholesome, every tenement-house home made more intelli- 
gent by the efforts and through the efforts of women—all 
this will make this world a more righteous place for the 
baby feet that are so precious to the women who give of 
their time and strength to the other women who lack their — 
knowledge and standards, and to the other babies. © 
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For Lamplight and Leisure 
By Mary C. Hungerford 


So comes again our joyeous feast, 
Let every one be jolly. 
Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly. 
—Old Song of 1594: 


If the quoted verse were given in the quaint old English 
in which it was written, it would not be easily read ; but, 
though our language has greatly changed in the lapse of 
time, the old song shows us that holiday customs three 
centuries ago were much the same as ours are now. 

The still older custom of giving presents at holiday-time 
is thought to have had its origin in the precious gifts that — 
were brought to the Holy Infant as he lay in the manger. 
There have been hundreds of intermediate years when the 
day and the custom were both unmarked, but now all the 
nations of Christendom, each in its own way, celebrate 
Christmas. 

Among the gifts that busy fingers may even now begin to 
prepare for the holiday is-a cover for bureau or aes 
ing-table, made of satin and edged with Honiton bral 
twined and twisted into a lace pattern. The braid xd 
plied to the satin by running the edges of it down with fine 


thread. The novelty of the cover consists of two patch- 
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ockets of satin covered with braid. These are very con- 
venient hiding-places for rings and other small articles. 
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No. 1. Bureau Cover 


The cover is lined with muslin, with an interlining of per- 
fumed wadding. 

As a very handsome cover would be partially obscured 
by the large pincushions which awhile ago were so fashion- 
able, custom prescribes a hanging cushion of fanciful shape. 
The one given here has a 
puff of old rose satin overlaid 
by a point of gray linen, with 
the scalloped edge button- 
holed with gray silk and a 


or wholly covered with satin 
stitch in old rose or gray silk. 

To stand upon a bureau 
which is not provided with a 


the one which we have just 
been considering, the pretty 
box or trinket-holder shown 
in the accompanying sketch 
is very useful and pretty, and 
it cannot fail to be an accept- 
able gift. There is a preju- 
dice, which I admit sharing, against shell-work, but the 
scallop-shells in this connection are so well used that one 
cannot fail to admire the effect. For the foundation a 
ring of pasteboard two inches deep and five in diameter is 
made; this is sewed with strong carpet-thread upon a flat 
disk of pasteboard large enough to show nearly two inches 
beyond the box part. The whole affair is then covered 
with Nile-green crépe de chine put on in a loose puff. The 
scallop-shells, which should be uniform in size, are first 
punctured with the point of a heated hat-pin, and then 
sewed on in pairs, one turning up, the other down. Inside, 
on the bottom of the box, may be laid a circular mat of 
scented wadding covered with crépe de chine or with 
satin. In sewing on 
the shells the ma- 
terial should be flat- 
tened under them 
and pulled out above 
and between, as the 
illustration shows. 
Persons who are 
accomplished in cro- 
cheting can make pretty sets of doilies by hemming a 
small circular piece of fine linen, and crocheting with very 
fine thread successive rows of treble crochets, with two 
chain between each post or bar. To keep the circular 
shape, each row must be widened as necessary. When 
the crocheted addition has made the doily of the right size, 
4 narrow shell edge can be worked on. The prettiest edge 
for the purpose is made by going around the circle once 
With loops of five chain caught into the opening between 
each bar by one Single stitch. On the next and last row 
the five-chain loops are worked over in single crochet, thus 
giving the effect of a buttonholed edge. ; 
Drawn-work is more popular than ever, and persons 
Who are familiar with the process of making it need have 
no difficulty in getting up most desirable presents. It 


No. 2. Hanging Cushion 


No. 3.. Trinket Box 
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 tiful is the result. 


monogram worked in outline, - 


cover of so much splendor as’ 
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seems cruel, in these days of troubles with vision, to recom- 
mend very fine linen as the basis of drawn-work, but it is 
true that the more attenuated the thread, the more beau- 
I think it is quite within the bounds of 
possibility that weavers will, at some period, supply linen 


fabrics with spaces where there are no cross-threads ; then 


the worker will be spared the tedious, sight-straining 
process of drawing them out, but will still have enough to 
do in working the lace-like stitching that finishes the work. 
Very handsome doilies are made of white fine linen, with 
the threads drawn in a checkerboard pattern all over the 
surface, and all the knotting done with pale green or yel- 
low silk. Each small block of linen between the drawn 
spaces is covered with a tiny daisy in satin stitch. A 
table-center to match may have a plain square in the 
middle, with an edge all around as wide as a doily, and 
worked to match. Or the center may have no other deco- 
ration than a square in each corner which reduplicates 
one of the doilies. In either case the center should have 
a hemstitched hem. 

A very pretty table-center for every-day use can be 
made with the decoration shown in No. 4. The pattern 
is taken from blue china, and is 
to be embroidered in outline 
with marking-cotton of the color 
known as indigo blue. Neither 
silk nor linen so perfectly repre- 
sents the blue figuring of china 
as the marking-cotton, so it is 
worth while to take a little trouble 


No. 4. Table-Center 


to procure it. The linen of which the center is made 
should have only a very narrow flat hem, which is concealed 
by the little blue edge which is worked upon it ; or it may 
have no hem at all, but be finished by working the outside 
line of the border in buttonhole-stitch over a slender cord, 
which in this, as in every instance where it is put to a like 
use, should be first shrunk in hot water to prevent its 
drawing up at the first washing. 

Tumbler or butter-plate mats are intended for use upon 
tea and lunch tables where the polished board is set with- 
out a table-cloth. A set of these mats can be very taste- 
fully made in the form of large pansies worked with white 
silk, the edge of the flower being overworked with button- 
holing, so that the linen can be cut away and leave the 
flower to form the whole mat. The work can be done in 
outline, but the little mats are much prettier if all covered 
with satin stitch. A maple-leaf is also a pretty design for 
a tumbler-mat, especially when a table-center has an edge 
of the same. | 

There are numberless gifts for table use that will be 
welcome to a housekeeper. A set of plate-mats of white 
linen to put under each plate when no table-cloth is used 
is very easily made by purchasing a set of large-sized 
fine damask doilies and overcasting the edge with a hem- 
stitch to keep the fringe from having a scant, ragged 
appearance, and working a pattern in outline above the 
edge with colored silk. Sometimes the damasked border 
will be suitable for outlining. | 

Large linen cloths for putting under a dish will be appre- 
ciated by the carver, who often finds it impossible to avoid 
soiling an unprotected table-cloth. The carving-cloth should 
be long enough to project fully ten inches beyond the dish. 
A wide, hemstitched hem may be on each side, and the 
ends. may be edged with a row of heavy Russian lace, 
above which can be a band of Greek or scroll pattern done 
with white silk or linen. 
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An Open Letter on English History 


My Dear Electa: 

You are quite right. Upon others, as upon yourself, has 
the conviction sometimes dawned that the list of English 
kings, learned in childhood, does not constitute valid claim 
to a knowledge of English history. People prate of birth- 
right and environment and absorption of information, but 
hereditary knowledge is of the vaguest, and the microbe 
in the historic atmosphere is oftener degenerate than ani- 
mating. 

You are right, too, in concluding that English history, as 
a study, is endless. Kings, prelates, nobles, people ; war, 
famine, prosperity, thrift ; manufacture, land tenure, soci- 
ety, institutions—these are but a few of the kaleidoscopic 
elements to any one of which might be devoted a life of 
study. 

You are wrong, however, in fancying that no adequate 
knowledge of the subject may be obtained by a person of 
limited leisure without strenuous and wearisome applica- 
tion. 
a little reading-list on English history. 

Campbell, in his fascinating volumes upon the Puritan, 
says that English civilization is not a gradual ascent. To 
follow it is not to climb a single mountain, but to cross a 
series of mountain chains, separated by valleys nearly as 
deep and dark as that from which one makes the first ascent. 
From this characteristic, therefore, it is more easily studied 
in divisions of time than any other history. 

The first hill that rises out of the darkness we label 
Mythology, and upon it we trace, with a smile, the name of 
King Lear. He, we are gravely told in the second book 
of Holinshed’s “ History of England,” was ruler over 
Britain one hundred and four years before the “ bylding 
of Rome, when Uzia reigned in juda, and Jereboam over 
Israell.”, You may read Holinshed’s description if you 


choose, but better inaugurate your course with Shake-— 


speare’s marvelous version. 

The summit of the second hill reflects the Golden Age 
of Roman civilization, but about its dimmer base we catch 
midnight glimpses of the Druid priests with their human 
sacrifices, of Boadicea, the Warrior Queen, bleeding from 
Roman rods, and follow the great inroads made by the 
latest comers, the Picts and Scots. For these points, as 
well as for the succeeding period, there is no better brief 
guide than Green’s “‘ Short History of England,” a work, 
indeed, to which the student should constantly refer for 
the sequence of events. 

The Anglo-Saxon or the English invasion and Conquest, 
a period which includes the Danish usurpation, marks the 
third era. The student who desires fuller information than 
the Short History gives will find it in perfection in the 
‘Making and the Conquest of England,” two volumes by 
Green. Above all, you should read the first thirteen pages 
of Stubbs’s “ Select Charters,” and chapters five and six of 
his “Constitutional History.” Auxiliary books for this 
period are Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King ’’—legends 
which as late as the seventeenth century were accredited 
history; the first chapter of Dean Stanley’s ‘ Memorials 
of Canterbury,” which describes vividly the landing of St. 
Augustine, the conversion of Ethelbert, and “the immense 
effects produced by a single thought in the breast of a 
single man ;”” Hughes’s life of “‘ Alfred the Great,” a man 
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whom Freeman calls the most perfect in history ; and the 
thirty pages in Stanley’s “ Memorials of Westminster,” 
volume one, devoted to Edward the Confessor—“ the last 
of the Saxons, first of the Normans.” . 
The day following Edward’s death Westminster Abbey 
saw the crowning of Harold, and here Bulwer’s romance © 
of that name is appropriate reading, leading effectually to 
the prominent eminence called the Norman Conquest. 
great turning-point in the English nation” Mr. Free- 
man calls that event, and declares that it made rather 
than uumade the English people. Sarah Orne Jewett’s 
charming story of ‘‘ The Normans,” omitting chapters two to. 
seven, may be taken for a text-book to this period, Free- 


, man’s masterly work on the Conquest being used for con- 


stant reference, and one chapter—the twenty-fourth of the 
fifth volume—being used entire. Kingsley’s “ Hereward 
the Wake” is a desirable accompaniment to these more 
accurate works. | 

Magna Charta is the climax of succeeding events which 
build up the Plantagenet line. Around it circles the 
Crusade pageants, with storied Richard of the Lion Heart; 
the haughty priest, A’Becket ; the weird inventor-monk, 
Roger Bacon; Friar Tuck and Little John, Scotch Bruce 
and Welsh Llewellyn. Stubbs’s “ Early Plantagenets ” is 
incomparable for this period, its close reasoning to be 
relieved by Scott’s “Ivanhoe” and Shakespeare’s “ King 
John.” For the later Plantagenets turn to the fifth chap- 
ter of Green, Shakespeare’s “ Richard the Second” and © 
‘Richard the Third,” and Bulwer’s ‘‘ Last of the Barons.” 
Shakespeare’s Henrys, four, five; and six, are desirable, 
but less important than the Richards. 

Towering above all other peaks that preceded it in the 
vista, and distinguished as the first in modern history, 
stands the Revival of Learning. It is contemporaneous 
with the Tudor line. Fostered by Henry the Eighth, 
crowned by Elizabeth, it yet must claim for its parent 
Henry the Seventh, the man who of all others, perhaps, 
dooked upon its coming with most horror and dismay. 
Green is again the text-book—sections four, five, and six — 
of chapter six; and the most prominent auxiliaries are 
Shakespeare’s “ Henry the Eighth” and Mrs. Manning’s 
‘Household of Sir Thomas More.” With Elizabeth a 
multiplicity of riches is spread before us: Green, first of 
all; Campbell’s “ Puritan in Holland, England, and Amer- 
ica ’’—chapters three, four, six, and seven of the first vol- 
ume, and thirteen of the second; Scott’s ‘“ Kenilworth,” 
Gosse’s “ Raleigh,” and Miss Yonge’s “‘ Unknown to His 
tory ”’—all of which will fill your mind with gorgeous pic- 
tures of a glorious age. | , 

With the Stuarts one turns to Gardiner and his admi- 
rable little book on the “ Puritan Revolution.” With this 
comes Carlyle’s “Cromwell,” so absorbing that it fills the 
too often idle assertion of a book, that “once begun it 
cannot be dropped.” You should read at least the intro- 
ductory life and the passages upon the Rump, the Pro- 
tector, and the death of the Protector. Macaulay’s essay 
on “ Hampden” is of the utmost interest. Charles Kings 
ley’s ‘‘The Poetry in Puritanism,” from his essays on 
“Plays and Puritans,” Scott’s “Legend of Montrose” 
and the “ Fortunes of Nigel,” and Browning’s “ Strafford” 
bring us nearer to the chief actors in this mighty drama. 

The “ Fall of the Stuarts ” is treated in E. Hale’s volume 
by that name; excellent, although less vivid than Green's 
account. In “ Pepys’s Diary” and in “ Lorna Doone” we 
are made intimate with the inhabitants of city and coun- 
try. Nor should one forget the painter Vandyck; but in 
studying his life and copies of his paintings we must pay 
tribute to the art that makes our sternest indignation 
soften before the tyranny of the Stuarts. Surely, such 
royal figures as he has delineated could not have been 
utterly evil! 

On the farther slope of the Stuart hill rises the Augustan 
Age of Literature, distinguished by the names of Pope, 
Addison, Swift, Steele, and DeFoe. Literature, however, 
lies outside our pale, and for the political events of Anne’s 
reign Green is sufficient. 


With the death of the childless Queen the Hanoverian 


line begins. McCarthy’s two volumes on the Four Georges, 
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or Thackeray’s one; Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘Sketches of the 
Reign of George the Second;’”’ Macaulay’s essays on 
Chatham, Clive, and Hastings; Scott’s “Rob Roy,” and 
Dickens’s ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge,” supplemented by Green, will 
carry you safely into our modern history and to the very 
feet of socialistic and economic reform. 

McCarthy must henceforth be your guide, in his two 
books ‘The Epoch of Reform” and “ A Short History of 
Our Own Times.” 

“Tt is a dogmatic thing,’”’ George Eliot makes one of her 
characters say, ‘‘to set a hymn and expect the congrega- 
tion to follow it.” In these days the practice of offering a 
list of books has received just criticism and righteous de- 
nunciation. ‘“ Read this” or “Read that” is the most 
thankless and often the most useless advice ; but, my dear 
Electa, if from among these chosen volumes a fragment 
only is carried into your reading future, so that thereby 
you come closer to the world’s actions and your pulses rise 
and fall with their vicissitudes ; if but a few brilliant pic- 
tures of a past that is dead and yet lives again project 
themselves upon your imagination, to color and cheer and 
warn you on your way, your friend can bear the oppro- 
brium of the adjective ‘‘ dogmatic,” and sign herself 

Still cheerfully yours, 
Lucy ELLIOT KEELER. 


All About Ida May 


By Kate V. Thompson 


They had just come to Springfield, Ida May and Marie, 
that very fine April day when Lilian drove in with her 
father from Fairville and saw them. sitting there in the 
window side by side. Their flaxen hair fell down to their 
waists, and they had the prettiest little French caps on their 
heads, with tiny ribbon rosettes—“ just like twins, only one 
had blue ribbon and the other pink,” as Lilian told Dotsie 
that night when they were braiding their own “ pigtails ”’ 
tightly for bed. For these little girls had no maid to wait 
upon them, and they would have been ashamed to ask 
mamma to undress them, now that they were nine and ten. 

“That’s just like us,”’ said Dotsie, slowly—her mind did 
not jump as Lilian’s did—‘ when we used to be babies. 
Oh, Lily, do you think they’ll stay till I go with papa 
next week? I do want to see themso bad! And did you 
#0 —_ names to yourself, to play they were yours, you 

ow: 

“Why, of course I did! I gave them lovely names, too— 
Ida May and Marie; it’s Marie that’s got the pink ribbon. 
Don’t forget, Dotsie—it’ll spoil the play if you do; and I 
mean to begin making believe they’re ours right away.” 

The talk stopped in a few minutes, Lilian put out the 


candle, and they climbed up into the big, old-fashioned bed 


in silence after their prayers. But Dotsie, who usually fell 
asleep as soon as her head touched a pillow, was excited 
beyond wont, and kept on talking, to Lilian’s surprise and 
delight. | 

“If you really could have one, Lily, which would you 
take ?” she asked, rather eagerly, at length. . 

“Oh, Marie, of course,” said Lilian, quickly—“ unless 
you wanted her dreadful,” she added, with a heroic effort 
toward self-sacrifice. | 


“No-o,” was the answering easier effort, “not if Ida 


May’s ribbons are very /ight blue.” ) 
“They are; they’re just lovely, Dotsie”—but before 
5 Lilian had finished the second description Dotsie was far 
away in dreamland, and could have any doll she wished. 
It had always been like a dream to these children, the 
idea of calling such costly dolls their own. Their father, 
the country doctor, was by no means a rich man, and their 
toys were of the simplest kind. Rag dolls with china 
eads were the only ones in their nursery, and a doll with 
real hair and “ shutting-up” eyes was a possession they 
craved beyond words. ‘They had seen and held such 
utiful creatures in the homes of their playmates, but 
fr happy possessors had told them that their dolls came 
om New York or Boston, and that made them seem unat- 
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tainable. Now that two of these lovely babies had found 
their way to Springfield, it seemed somehow as if there 
might be foundation for hope. 

‘‘ Tf we took all the money out of our banks, and papa 


lent us some, and we earned a lot more helping mamma all 


summer, then do you think we’d have enough to get your 
Marie before Christmas ?” 

It was Dotsie who planned this as they sat on the bent - 
bough of the old apple-tree next day playing house with 
the old dolls. It was Dotsie who “kept house ;” Lilian 
liked better to be a visitor. 

‘“‘Maybe we would!” exclaimed her sister, joyfully. 
‘‘ But,” she added in quite another key, “there would be 
your Ida May left. I don’t want a nicer doll than you, 
Dotsie Farry—but I do want a baby doll awful. I’m tired 
of these ugly old things that can’t do anything with their 
arms.” 

‘Then if you got Marie we’d go on saving up again for 
mine. I guess they wouldn’t sell her if we asked them not 
to, very polite.” 

- Dear little Dotsie! Gates of brass may indeed withstand 
courtesy at times, but few human hearts are proof against 
perfect self-forgetfulness like yours. 

“Tt is very nice of you to get Marie first,” said Lilian, 
with some compunction, “and it ain’t a bit greedy. Any- 
way, she’ll be half yours, and I’ll let you take her out often 
—lI think.” 

‘But you'll be her real, true mamma, you see, and a 
doll can’t have two. Go on dressing up Rose now; the 
sun is setting in my eyes, so I know we'll have to get down 
soon for true dinner.” 

‘“‘Let’s go now, then we can ask papa quicker. I don’t 
like this play much, and I can’t bear to wait to open our 
banks. We can get the money out by ourselves with a 
knife; Nellie Dawson said she did, and nobody helped 
her.” 

They gathered up the tea-set, and hurried off to their 
treasury. It was a shelf in a hall closet, where mamma 
hung best dresses and coats—a high shelf, and difficult to 
reach. They had felt great security in this circumstance, 
but, by standing on tiptoe on a chair, Lilian was able to 
bring down their hoard, so their confidence in shelves was 
shaken from that hour. The banks were pretty tin boxes 
painted to imitate exactly the ‘Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street,” as the great Bank of England is sometimes called, 
and they had owned them a long time. 

Sometimes uncles and grandfathers gave them silver 
dimes to buy candy, as uncles will, and these they had always 
deposited with the nickels and pennies of their own saving. 
They had decided to buy a pony with the money when they 
were grown up, but this new project was too delightful to 


_be.given up for a future so remote. 


Getting the money out was by no means easy ; it slipped 
from the knife-blade just when you thought you had it 
firmly; and when it did come out, it flew under the bed 
or the bureau. Dotsie was on her knees hunting for the 
third penny when they were called to dinner, a half-hour 
later. 

At first the children could hardly be understood, they 
would talk so fast; but by insisting upon hearing each 
separately, papa and mamma came to a clear comprehen- 
sion of the plan. They exchanged a long look, “a sorry 
look,” the children thought, and they wondered why. Some 
how Lilian felt rather uncomfortable. 

“We will think about it,” said papa; then, after a time, 
‘“‘Dotsie, you may go to Springfield on Friday with me to 
see these wonderful dolls. I do not think you ought to 
give up so much to Lily until you have had time to be 
sure you want to do it very much, and a week is not long 
to wait.” 

“T didn’t ask her to,” Lily put in, rather sullenly; 
“besides, we had to get ove of them first, and I’m the old- 
est.” Nobody answered her. 

In due time Dotsie saw the dolls, and found them all 
that she had fancied, but did not waver. It was then 


found that if papa would lend two dollars, to be paid back 
by hemming towels, picking fruit, and doing other house- 
hold work, they would have just enough to buy Marie. 


i 
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The loan was promised just as soon as they had earned 
one dollar, for this was part of the theory that people enjoy 
most those pleasures they have helped to earn. They set 
to work on dish-towels the very next day, and then Dotsie’s 
trials began. She did not like work, and, as the days grew 
milder and the other girls had good times out-of-doors, 
the easy tasks mamma set her tried her sorely. But she 
worked on faithfully till the dollar was earned, and then 
the sisters went to Springfield together to bring Marie home 
in triumph. | 

‘She is a great deal lovelier than I thought,” Lily said 
at night, lifting her out of bed for the twentieth time to 
see her eyes open; ‘and now we must hurry and get her 
earned so you can have Ida May.” For Lily’s uneasy 
feeling had returned; she looked at poor old Rose, Dotsie’s 
best doll, lying there staring with her ugly, set eyes, and 
she wanted to forget her if she could. 

“ Ye-es,” sighed Dotsie, ‘ but don’t let’s do anything 
to-morrow ’cept give the dolls a party. It’s Marie’s birthday 
’cause she’s just come, and I s’pose it’s Ida May’s too, if 
she’s a twin—only she’s shut up in a box waiting.” 

She was indeed. The obliging keeper of the toy-store had 
put her away, moved by the earnest request of the sisters, 
and a certain bill Dr. Farry had slipped into his hand un- 
observed by the children. He had also allowed Dotsie to 
hold the precious thing a moment in her arms, and now 
she felt like a mother indeed. Her dolls were to her real, 
live children; she loved them and lived in them with an 
intensity few children realize. ‘To Lilian they were only 
valuable possessions ; interesting enough, but not more so 
than a new book or a game. Indeed, Lilian at times for- 
got them unless they were new, and then it was Dotsie who 
looked after the whole family. Lilian always thought out 
their names and the plays, and played with great zest, too; 
so perhaps she did her full share. 

It was strange that Lily was not perfectly happy, now 
that she had her own way, for nobody said a word to reproach 
her. But before this she and Dotsie had never known a 
difference in their treasures, and the fact of owning any- 
thing which Dotsie could not share was in itself a reproach 
keener than words. It made her work very hard indeed 
for a few weeks till the debt upon Marie was paid, but her 
discomfort did not get less—rather more as time went on. 

In July came Dotsie’s birthday—her real name was 
Louise, after mamma, and the pet name was made by papa 
to distinguish them—and with it a whole host of little cous- 
ins to go upon the picnic held in its celebration. They 
brought their dolls, at least the girl cousins did, and pretty 
Marie outshone them all. ‘‘ How old will Dotsie be by the 
time she gets Ida May?” asked one of them who had a 
bent toward facts and figures. ‘‘ How long did it take you 
to save up so much before ?” 

“Oh, a long time,” said Dotsie, innocently enough; ‘I 
guess ’twas two years, ’most, but we’ll save faster this time.” 

You'll have to,” returned the calculator, with decision, 
**else you'll be in your teens, and you won’t care for a doll 
any more then.”’ 

“Why, Nellie Dawson, I’m going to care for dolls all 
my life—I mean, till I’m alady. My mamma said she’d like 
us to play dolls till we wear long dresses, and we will too. 
But I’d like to get Ida May by my next birthday. Don’t 
you think we can, Lily?” 

‘“* Yes, of course,” said Lily, shortly. This talk was not 
pleasant to her, and at the thought of her patient little 
sister waiting till her ‘‘ teens” to possess the loved doll, her 
own selfishness took on a darker hue. It had never oc- 
curred to her that it could take so long to save; she had 
simply not thought of it at all in her anxiety to get her 
own doll, and now that this fact was brought home to her 
so forcibly, she hated to face it. Marie did not seem half 
so lovely as she had before. 

It did not help the matter that Dotsie was indolent, and 
disposed to give it all up at times. It was a long, long 
summer, and before it was over Marie had come to be a 
weight upon Lilian’s conscience which she would have 
given much to shake off, though she had not courage to 
own it. In September, however, something happened to 
help her. The ladies of the church met at Mrs. Farry’s 
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to plan work for a hospital box, and the children, handing 
around tea and cake, heard all about it. They were go 
interested that they could talk of nothing else. 

‘‘Let’s us have a dolls’ hospital box,”’ proposed Lily, with 
her usual facility. “I saw an empty soap-box in the shed, 
and it’ll be real fun to fill it up. There’s little girls out 
there—I heard Mrs. Brown say so—and they must have 
dolls, I s’pose. Wecan mend all our dolls’ old things and 
the toys and everything, and they’ll be just as good as new 
to poor sick children, I guess.’’ 

“It'll be a lovely surprise for ’em, anyway,” assented 
Dotsie. “You always do think of such. nice things, Lily ! 
And they needn’t be all old things either. I’ll send my 
new parchesi and the Prudy books: we know them now, 
and don’t need them any more.” 

To Dotsie a story-book was not a joy forever ; when she 
knew it, its charm was gone. 

** Oh, I didn’t mean books,” said Lilian, with decision. 
“I don’t believe we’d better send anything but dolls’ 
clothes ; it will be more like the big box then, and the 
dolls can pack it.” 

“Yes, and give the things. What will Marie give, Lily, 
do you know? Something pretty; she’s got the prettiest 
clothes, and she’s the richest. Oh, dear! I wish Ida May 
was here; she’d like to give something, too.”’ 

“TI wish she was, Dotsie; and I’d sell Marie to get her 
for you if I could. I’m just tired of having the best.” 

Lily was getting on; she meant every word of this, and — 
it gave her a great sense of relief to say it out loud. Of 
course. Dotsie protested long and earnestly against such a 
dreadful thought, but Lilian had now put her hand to the 
plow, and she had no thought of turning back. 

‘“‘ Papa,” she asked, after Dotsie had gone up to bed 
one night soon after this, ‘do people buy back things in 
toy-stores if you keep them very nice ?” 

“‘ Yes, sometimes,”’ said the Doctor, cautiously. “ Are 
you willing to sell any toys ?” 

“I ’most think I want to sell one thing awful bad, but 
please don’t you ask me what, ’cause maybe I won't. 
Anyway, I wanted to know.” 

Dr. Farry saw the struggle and came to the rescue. 

‘Is it a thing you could send in a hospital box?” he 
asked. “If it is, perhaps I had better buy it. I’ve so 
little time to look around for anything, and if I could get 
a doll or some such thing right in my own family, it would 
save a lot of trouble. I think I’d rather have a doll.” 

“Oh, papa, would you? If I tell you in the morning, 
will you take her, and not tell Dotsie, and pack her up 
quick before [ get sorry? I can’t do it to-night, but to- 
morrow I ’most know I’ll doit. Good-night.” She ran 
out of the room with a great lump in her throat, and the 
last word sounded like a sob. 

So it happened that, a week later, Lilian and her father 
drove alone to Springfield, and when they drove home Ida 
May lay in Lilian’s lap, while the blue ribbons on her cap 
fluttered in the breeze. At the gate stood Dotsie waiting, 


and as soon as Lilian alighted, she exclaimed in surprise: 


“Why, Lily, when did you put newribbon on? Now she 
looks just like—” 
“Tt zs her! it zs her!’ cried Lilian, oblivious of cases; 


“it’s Ida May, and she’s yours for always now. I couldn't 


bear to see you wait any longer, so papa sent Marie to 
the hospital this morning, and I’m so glad I don’t care 
a bit.” 

To Dotsie Lilian’s self-sacrifice was not exactly clear, 
and she always held it as an effort too high for her poor 
understanding, looking upon it wholly as foreign missionary 
work of an unusual sort. : 

“ But, oh, Lily!” she said while dressing her beautiful 
baby a few days after, ‘you must be the most unselfishest 
girl ever was. I could never send Ida Maytoa hospital— 
I couldn’t, I couldn’t, not if they never had any dolls. 
love her so much that it would break my heart to let any 
strange girls have her. I’m sure I’m not as good 4s 
you.” 

“You don’t need to be, maybe,” replied Lilian, from the 
depth of her experience, “for you don’t begin by being s° 
bad 
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Sunday Afternoon 
The Guide and the Goal 


By the Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D.? 
And the two disciples heard him speak, and they followed Jesus.—John i., 37. 


John the Baptist will ever be a highly interesting figure, 
for the supreme reason that in his relation to Jesus he is 
the embodiment of what the guide should be. He is 
always herald and introducer, and never the final thing ; 
always means to the end, and never the end itself; ever 
ready to take men into his charge, never detaining them, 
but always conducting them onward and passing them out 
into the Infinite Life. Standing one morning with two of 
his disciples, he saw Jesus coming toward him, and he said 
to the young men, “‘ Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world!” ‘And the two disciples 
heard him speak, and they followed Jesus.” They left 
John and went forth in the company of Jesus. They did 
not dishonor their old master; they took him at his own 
valuation ; they took him at his best, and at his best he 
was an introduction to the King of the soul, and not that 
King himself. | 

There is an etérnal principle looking forth upon us here. 
- The whole universe of good things falls into two distinct 
and beautifully related parts: into the bridge that carries 
us across the stream, and the meadow where we desire to 
rest; into the ship that ferries us over the stormy sea, and 
the shores beyond where we wish to live; into the sign- 
board that points the way or the friend who becomes. our 
guide, and the bright goal whither we are bound. We are 
pilgrims and sojourners, as all our fathers were; and there 
are, in all this great universe, but two classes of good 
things—the things that conduct us onward, and the things 
in which we rest. . The whole universe, in so far as it is 
good or capable of transformation into good, divides itself 
into John the Baptist and Jesus, into the forerunner and 
the King, into the guide and the goal. - 


This is the way to look upon the whole temporal side of © 


life. It is hard to realize that all the beautiful and precious 
things amid which we live are doomed to pass away. Itis 
hard to believe that they are but transient expressions of 
the eternal truth and beauty. Yet such is the fact. All 
noble thinking, all high art, all inspiring example, must 
ultimately vanish. This whole time-world, as we press for- 
ward upon the eternal, recedes like a mountain range and 
disappears, peak after peak, as the distance lengthens ; and 
the same final doom awaits the loftiest height with the 
lowest, total loss behind the far horizons of the past. As 
the poet says, 2 

What hope of fame for human deeds 

In endless age? It rests with God. 


That which is done in stone must crumble ; that which 
ls wrought in color must fade; that which is offered to 
the ear, in strains however sublime and ravishing, must 
ultimately die away. The great poets, the supreme singers 
of the world, must become mute at last. The noblest 
xpressions of a world’s profoundest and greatest life are 
only for a time. 
It is remarkable that the supreme artists work in this 

Consciousness. Shakespeare, the sovereign artist of modern 
times, never dreamed of an earthly immortality for his 
work. He saw clearly that such an immortality is impos- 
sible, and well may the mighty words in which he sounds 
the doom of all human art be written on the scroll held in 
the marble hand in the Poets’ Corner of the great Abbey: 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. 


Still, in this consciousness, Shakespeare poured all his 
oe in utter devotion to his work. His consolation was 
" oe what he achieved, but in what he served. It lay, not 

€ truth that he expressed, but in the truth that he saw 
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and loved; not in the beauty to which he gave form, but 
in the beauty that had no bounds. 

_ The mood of the greatest of poets helps us to understand 
that of the greatest of apostles. Paul had no sense of the 
permanence of the letters that came from his pen, and if 
he could have had a consciousness of it he would still have 
looked beyond it. Beyond all partial apprehensions of 
God and this whole imperfect world, he looked to the 
coming of the perfect, and all that was had its supreme 
value as introduction to that which was to come. Upon 
the advent of the perfect, and the superseding and rolling 
away into oblivion of the whole imperfect past, Paul fixed 
his keen vision, and from it drew the deep and unfailing 
inspiration of his life. | 

1. How this view of the utter transiency of all earthly 
things purifies the love of art! Artis not the King, but the 
forerunner ; not Jesus, but John the Baptist. | Music, paint- 
ing, sculpture, building, and poetry are nothing if they do 
not suggest and lead art to the infinite. These arts, at 
their highest, speak of something infinitely higher than 
themselves, and those who hear aright pass up and on into 
the company of that better thing. 

2. We gain here fresh light upon the tragic side of life. 
All our dark and hard experiences are not finalities ; they 
are discipline to fit us for something higher. Ambition 
thwarted, expectation disappointed, the friend snatched 
from our side, and the death that daily confronts us with 
its inexorable claim, are so many John the Baptists, point- 
ing out to us our King. 

Take that thwarted ambition of yours, recognize its self- 
ishness, and offer through the experience, in its full pain 
and illumination, Whittier’s prayer : 

Change the dream of me and mine 
To the truth of Thee and Thine. 


Make that stern disappointment an austere John the Bap- 
tist, to bring you to the Christ. If you pull down the nest 
of a sparrow, it will build again in the same place; but if 
you pull it down several times, it will seek a home else- 
where. Human beings are not so wise; they go on build- 
ing habitations for happiness and hope in this poor world 
of ours, and they see them pulled down and scattered to 
the winds a score of times, and each time, after a brief 
interval of sighs and tears, begin building again. Imi- 
tate the bird that, when its nest is destroyed, builds again, 
but higher. Open your mind to the utter vanity of seeking 
for your heart a home below the heavens, and bid the 
stern experience welcome that sends you to the Highest. 

In the great play of ‘“ Lear ” you have another aspect of 
the tragedy of existence. ‘The king being what he was—a 
strong and passionate nature, lapsing into weakness ; his. 
elder daughters being what they were—incarnate hypocrisy 
and greed ; and Cordelia being what she was—a sincere, 
upright, queenly woman—misunderstanding and calamity, 
tragic and terrible sufferings, were inevitable. ‘The whole 
wild and awful issue of the drama is provided for in the 
first act, in the collision of contrasted characters. Yet, to 
the souls that mean no evil—to Lear and Kent, and, above 
all, to Cordelia—the tempest of suffering is but a sublime 
John the Baptist bringing them on their way through night 
and storm to the eternal good. When the crazed father 
wakes out of his sleep and says to the beautiful daughter 
once more by his side and bending over him in gracious 
salutation, 


You do me wrong to take me out o’ the grave. 
Thou art a soul in bliss, but I am bound upon a wheel of fire, 


he is under guidance, terrible but true, home to the 
eternal peace. That collision of contrasted characters is 
symbolic; it is a mirror to much of the inevitable disap- 
pointment and suffering in our life, and it is another assur- 
ance that the whole tragic side of things may become a 
sublime guide to the rest and requital in God. What is 
death itself but a grim and terrible John the Baptist, de- 
taining us for a while in the wilderness, weaning from 
sense and time, expanding the mind to the invisible, and 
then bringing us forth into a new and ineffable introduc- 
tion to Christ the King! It is at worst the underground 


and dark passage by which the prisoners of hope, like 


| 

t 

t 
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those in Libby Prison in war-times, creep from the horrors — 
of captivity into the freedom and light of the eternal life. — 


No doubt that underground passage was dark and fear- 
ful in its aspect, and no doubt, as the brave men crept 
along through it, appalling visions would occasionally come 
to them; but, dark and awful as the subterranean path 
was, it led from infamy to honor, from foul imprisonment 
to freedom and home. Out into the light, up to the house 


Where the many mansions be, 


the gloomy tunnel of death reaches, and the passage is 
out of night into day. 

2. This is the way to look upon all theology. Chris- 
tianity is a divine life, issuing from God, mediated by 
Christ, inspired and sustained by the Holy Spirit. It is 
only in a secondary sense a conception, an order of con- 
ceptions, a theology. No human thought is to be identi- 
fied with God himself; no theory of Christ is to usurp the 
place of Christ; no conception of the moral and spiritual 
order of the universe is to rank with the sublime fact itself. 
The function of a theology is that of a John the Baptist, 
a guide to that which is ever infinitely beyond it, the 
eternal Love. 

Here is the fountain of all noble tolerance, the convic- 
tion that the eternal truth and human notions of it are 
distinct, two things and not one, and that there are other 
approaches to the Divine Reality besides the purely intel- 
lectual. There is the registered will of God in moral 
instinct, the echo of his footsteps in feeling, the impact of 
his order upon the conscience, the invading tide of the 
divine vitality in experience and life. God is in his world, 
Christ is in history and civilization, confronting humanity 
with celestial ideals, measuring his power against its ani- 
malism, and wielding upon it the might of his redemptive 
agencies ; and our best thoughts are but poor shadows of 
the vast and glorious process. While we feel Christ in our 
sympathies and energies, recognize him in the stream of 
the great world’s feeling, see him in the whole structure of 
human society, with the light to better things in one hand, 
and the scourge of penalty in the other; while we behold 
God in Christ as already rooted in humanity, and cease- 
lessly and mightily at work there, and other and immeas- 
urably greater than our widest and wisest thought, we can- 
not make our scheme of the divine plan and operation 


more than a fresh pathway to the divine. This the dog- 


matist is always missing. He confounds his poor scheme 
with the divine fact, identifies his thought with the eternal 
verities, considers his creed an infallible account of the 
everlasting order, and so can admit of no deviations, and 
organizes all his power to force his brethren into his nar- 
row and grim conception. If the poor, fiend-pursued man 
could but open his eyes to the infinity of God and his own 
limitation, he would be free. If he could but see that 
what men want is not a stone but bread, is not a theology 
but a divine life, is not a notion about God but God him- 
self, he would perceive that to confound the purpose of 
God in Christ with his theory is to offer to famishing and 
supplicating humanity, instead of an egg, a scorpion. 


The best theology is, therefore, that which is the amplest - 


and swiftest introduction to God. What is the thought of 
God that takes you the farthest out of your selfishness, that 
sets you in the deepest sympathy with your kind, that gives 
you the fullest vision of the infinite Love for the world, that 
opens before you the most cheering and amazing prospect 
for humanity, and that thus carries you the closest to the 
heart of Christ, the nearest to the centers of the eternal 
pity and power? That is for you the best thought, the 
highest theology. | 

Make your creed a pathway out into purer and vaster 


life, and you cannot be perplexed by the controversies 


of the time. You may have no special leaning for the 
study of the Bible, and no special power of reasoning, or 
of insight upon the high themes of the Christian faith, but 
this simplest and mightiest of all powers you may have— 
the power of discerning that which gives you the deepest 
reverence for life, that which lifts existence into the highest 
privilege, opens your heart in widest sympathy for your 
brethren, matches most fully humanity’s tragedy with the 
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and prophecies of eternal triumph, and brings your 


whole soul into a profounder and happier consciousness 
of God. Keep to that power of discernment. It is the 
staff of the Lord upon which you can with safety lean. It 
is a fixed star, shining, resplendent, all through the long 


night 


of time, set in the firmament of your soul, by which 


you can determine the freest and the swiftest way home to 


God. 


Our theologies are all provisional. They stand in the 


same 


relation to the eternal Love that commentaries do to 


the Bible. Commentaries have but a subordinate and 
temporary value. In so far as they are good, they are an 
introduction to that which is altogether better than they. 


They 


are the illuminated street that leads from the tumult 


of the world to the richness and peace of home. They 
are for a generation, while the Bible is for all time. They 
become better from century to century, and as the years 
come and go they will become, instead of a foot-path and 
mere trail, royal highways to the written revelation of God. 
But that revelation will lie forever beyond them, as surely 
as creation must ever lie beyond criticism. So with the- 
ology, the grand commentary on the being of God, the mis- 
sion of Christ, the divine purpose in man, the meaning of 
human history, the commentary upon the great movement 
of God in creation, incarnation, and redemption: it will 


improve from generation to generation, and as the centuries 


run gather an ampler and nobler thought of God, and less 
and a misinterpret, and more and more approach, the 
Divine Reality ; still, ever beyond it, and forever transcend- 


ing it as the infinite transcends the finite, must lie the 


Father’s love, the Christ’s sympathy, the Spirit’s fellow- 
ship, the fullness of the Lord our God. We shall have a 
new theology in heaven. ‘The vaster consciousness of God 


_ in Christ, the sublimer introduction to the life of the Spirit, 


will call for sublimer intellectual forms, and all the creeds 
and theologies of time will no more represent our life then 
than the picture of the infant can represent the man in the 
fullness and nobleness and inspired use of all his powers. 
Photographs of our spiritual childhood—our best theologies 
are no more than this. We shall recognize the likeness; 
the identity of face and feature will be clear forever ; they 
will have a certain charm about them as we look at them 
in the fullness of the supernal life. But I apprehend that 
many) good men who strove here on earth to make the 
world think that their theology was the perfect and final 
one will be as anxious to hide it out of sight in the eternal 
spheres as people are now to hide or disown or destroy 
the Tainfully and ludicrously inadequate photograph of 
earlier years. | 

Thus, John the Baptist stands for all thought, all faith, 


the whole of experience, and the whole history of man in 


time. It is all a herald of the King, a forerunner of the 
Highest, a revelation of the Christ, an introduction to God. 
The universe has its great, constant trade-winds. Sometimes 
they cause the spiritual mariner vexation and trouble. 
They |blow him out of his course, but it is to find the 
divine course and make large discoveries on the way. — 
They beat him with their seemingly unmerciful powers, 
until his heart becomes faint and he begins to fear eternal 
shipwreck. They handle him sometimes gently and some- 
times roughly, but they never cease to make him think of 
home, and they sweep him ever onward to that safe 
harbor. The whole temporal side of the universe finds its 
symbol in the faithful preacher, in the man who never de- 
tains the thoughts and loves of his people, never absorbs 
their devotion nor tries to fix supreme affection upon him- 
self, but who gathers up the whole intellectual and spiritual 
energy of those committed to him and passes it on, beyond 
his poor shadow of a life, to Christ the everlasting King. 
The preacher is bridge to the highest over the wild stream of 
things, an introduction to the changeless love of God; and 
the whole universe, in its temporal aspect, is nothing else. 
It is all divisible into means and ends, highway and home, 
rugged ascent and hill-top, guide and goal, John the Bap- 
tist ‘ts Jesus. It is the emphasis of the whole history of 


time that lends impressiveness to the preacher’s message. 
When he points the way to the King, the whole of = 
becomes index-finger ; when he says, “ Behold the Lam 
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of God, which taketh away the sin of the world,” the words 
are repeated by a voice like the sound of many waters and 
mighty thunderings. The goal to which we come is a 
power of release ; the Jesus to whom we are led is a power 
of rescue ; the God to whom we are brought is a redemptive 
God, In the tower-entrance of this church you find a 
symbol of your faith. The beautiful granite pillars there 
were lost and found. Dug from the earth in Scotland, 
shaped and polished there, and shipped for use in this temple 
of our God, they went with their ship to the bottom of the 
sea. Out of the deep they were raised, and, recovered 
from the grave, they were brought hither and set where 
they now stand, and where I hope they will stand for genera- 
tions, the impressive symbol of the redemption of man from 
disaster and death through the Lord Jesus Christ. As often 
as you pause to look upon and admire them, think of the 
- rock whence you were hewn and the pit whence you were 
dug, think of the divine toil by which your life took shape 
and seemliness, think of the high and solemn purpose for 
which you were brought into being ; above all, think of the 
recovery from the deep of passion and from the grave of 
selfishness, the redemption from the shipwreck of willful- 
ness, your re-constitution in the esteem of God, and your re- 
instatement in his service and honor; as often as you look 
upon the beautiful pillars, think of their history, and through 
that read the amazing history of your own soul, the sub- 
lime history of mankind, and the eternal character of God 
as revealed in the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Paul Before Agrippa’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


For the fourth time Paul presents his defense. For the 
fourth time he seizes the opportunity which is offered by a 
false accusation to preach the Gospel; illustrates the in- 
junction to be. instant in season and out of season, pro- 
claiming the truth whether men will hear or whether they 
will forbear. He preaches a great sermon, though he has 
but three for a congregation—Festus, Agrippa, and Ber- 
nice. He preaches the profoundest truths of the spiritual 
life—sin, regeneration, divine- forgiveness, resurrection, and 
eternal life—though of his hearers Festus is a cold and 
skeptical Roman, Agrippa is an ambitious and lustful man 
of the world, and Bernice is leading a life which makes her 
infamous even in that age of almost universal lawlessness. 
To this utterly hostile court, apparently hopeless of approach 
by any spiritual consideration, Paul tells again the story 
of his early life, his Pharisaic zeal, and his marvelous con- 
version, and so leads on to a proclamation of the gracious 
power of God to turn the blind from darkness unto light, 
the bound from the power of Satan unto God, “that they 
may receive forgiveness of sins and inheritance among 
those which are sanctified by faith.” He grows more 
earnest and impetuous as he proceeds, until he reaches a 
climax in an appeal the directness of which is veiled but 
not concealed in the following words: 

“ Having therefore obtained help of God, I continue 
unto this day, witnessing both to sma// and great, saying 
none other things than those which Moses and the proph- 
ets did say should come: that Christ should suffer, and 
that he should be the first that should rise from the dead 
and should show light unto the people and to the Gentiles.” 

The full significance of the words which I have italicized 
does not escape the spiritually dull but intellectually alert 
Festus, He sees their force: the same divine condemna- 
tion rests upon, the same divine grace is offered to, king 
and peasant, Roman and Jew, judge on the bench and beg- 
gar at the door ; and he breaks in with his impatient inter- 


Tuption, “ Paul, thou art beside thyself; much learning 
doth make thee mad.” 3 


Festus is a type of a cold and conscienceless nature ; | 


only intellectually keen, but spiritually dead. His skepti- 
7 IS a type of that which such natures constantly put 
orth as a cover and self-protection from the arrows of the 


International Sunday-School Lesson for August 27, 1893.—Acts xxvi., 19-32. 
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truth. For, in the first place, we are to note that this interrup- 
tion was itself a witness that the truth had touched the 
conscience of Festus. The fire of Paul’s enthusiasm had 


affected him. He must find some parry from the sword- 
thrust, some intellectual explanation of the phenomenal 


man who stood before him, something to satisfy his intel- 
lect and to quiet his conscience. He was too keen-witted 
to be indifferent. In this respect he differed, as we shall 
presently see, from Agrippa. A great deal of skepticism 
is of this description. 

This, however, is not all. The interruption of Festus 
was more than half honest; and, in so far as it was not, 
the dishonesty was an unconscious dishonesty. To men 
of a purely intellectual activity the moral enthusiasm 
seems a sort of craze. They simply cannot comprehend 
the zeal which makes missionaries and martyrs, which does 
and dares and suffers with utter unselfishness for love’s 
sake, with utter unworldliness for the spirit’s sake. To 
Festus now, as to Festus then, revivals of religion, and 
conversions, and sweet communings with invisible beings, 
and worship addressed to the Unseen, and service fasten- 
ing its eyes upon and drawing all its inspiration from an 
invisible Christ, seem only forms of fanaticism. The joy 


-and hope and patience and courage and strength which 


Christianity affords, Festus still calls a dream ; Christianity, 
with its ministry of inspiration, its enfranchisement of 
woman and the slave, its hospitals, its schools, and its 
churches, its missionary service and its martyrs’ lives and 
deaths, he counts a craze like the Crusades; and Chris- 
tians are, to him, but the fanatic followers of a fanatic 
leader, a nobler Peter the Hermit. 

From Festus Paul turns to Agrippa, hitherto a silent 
and curious but morally indifferent and unconcerned spec- 
tator of the scene. Agrippa, a son of Herod, familiar 
with Jewish history, with Jewish belief, with the Jewish 
Scriptures, and intellectually a Jew, not a pagan, believes, 
or at all events thinks he believes, in Jehovah, and in the 
Bible and the ritual of the religion which recognizes 
Jehovah as the one and only God. 

“The King,” cries Paul, ‘“knoweth of these things, 
before whom also I speak freely; for I am persuaded that 
none of these things are hidden from him; for this thing 
was not done in a corner. King Agrippa, believest thou 
the prophets? I know that thou believest.” ‘The King’s 
only answer is a sneer: “ Easily thou wilt persuade me to 
be a Christian !” f 

It seems a pity to spoil so many good sermons and 
exhortations, and at least one pathetic and popular hymn, 
founded on a total misreading of Agrippa’s reply. But it 
is certain that it is a misreading. ‘This is not the earnest 
answer of a soul wavering in the balance between good and 
evil, standing at the fork of the two roads which lead 
respectively to life and death. It is the sneer of a man of 
the world, wholly given over to ambition and lust, the lust 
of the flesh and of the eye, and the love of the world, and 
who does not think it even worth while to invent, or dis- 
cover, or frame, as Festus had done, a reason for his rejec- 
tion of Paul’s message. 

Moral indifference is a harder crust to break through 
than intellectual disbelief. ‘The skepticism which comes 
of willful choosing of wrong is far more difficult to meet 
than that which comes of mere intellectualism mated to a 
nature whose spiritual faculties have never been aroused. 
The man who will give a reason for the unfaith that is in 
him, the teacher can do something to meet. The man 
who will give no reason, who treats the truth with a sneer- 
ing or a silent contempt, is invulnerable. ‘This is the last 
stage of the mortal disease whose end is eternal death. 


Christian Endeavor Topics, Daily Readings: August 
28—My servants shall rejoice (Isa. lxv., 13-16); August 
29—Elijah’s example (1 Kings xvii., 1-16) ; August 30— 
Moses’s example (Ex. xiv., 13, 14; xv., 1-11) ; August 
31—Daniel’s example (Dan. i., 8-16); September 1— 
Joseph’s example (Gen. xxxix., 20-23); September 2— 


Rejoice in the Lord (Ps. v., 11, 12); September 3—Topic : 


How a Christian can make the best of things (Acts xvil., 
33-36; Ps. v., 11, 12). | 


| 
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The Religious World 


The “ Christian Advoedte ” of July 20 
published an Educational Supplement 
of very great interest. It brought to- 
gether in a condensed form an account of a large part of the edu- 
cational work of the denomination. We select a few items which 
we are sure will be prized by our readers. Here is the report of 
the Boston School of Theology, which is 4 part of the Boston 
University, an institution which is admirably equipped and which 
has already exerted a large influence on the denomination, espe- 
cially in New England. Among the prominent names connected 
with this institution are those of President Warren, who has 
made a reputation for himself in the department of Comparative 
Religions ; Professor Steele, whom we well remember years ago 
in a very different position; and Professor L. T. Townsend, who 
has achieved a wide reputation as a preacher as well as a pro- 
fessor. The Iliff School of Theology is a part of the University 
of Denver. Its new building has just been completed, and will 
be dedicated in the autumn. This school is situated a thousand 
miles from any other similar one in the denomination, and is sure 
to do a large work in the mid-continental district in which it is 
located. The Garrett Biblical Institute is a part of the North- 
western University, at Evanston, near Chicago. Its President 
is Dr. Ridgaway, and it numbers among its professors many men 
who are widely known in the denomination. We make one quo- 
tation from the report of the Conference Visitors which is worthy 
of being read by all Christian workers, and especially by all inter- 
ested in theological education : 


A wise ministry will qualify itself to meet each new phase of human activity. 
It has become apparent that the excitement over questions relating to labor and 
capital is not an evanescent agitation. The aroused masses are misled by 
ignorant agitators. Capitalists are also in need of enlightenment. The minis- 
ter for to-day must be qualified to speak effectively on the whole economic situa- 
tion. Your Committee are of opinion that the theological school should pre- 
pare the young preacher to meet existing doceological needs. We respectfully 
suggest that steps be taken immediately, or as soon as practicable, to found in 
the Garrett Biblical Institute a Chair of Social Ethics. 


Another theological seminary, and perhaps the most prominent 


Education Among the 
Methodists 


in the Church, is that at Madison, N. J., known everywhere as 


the Drew Seminary. Its President is the Rev. Henry A. Buttz, 
D.D., the right man in the right place, and a man who can never 
be elected Bishop without being called to a position inferior to 
the one which he now occupies. Associated with him are other 
men well worthy of the confidence of their Church and abreast 
of the times in which they are living. Among the other theo- 
logical schools of which we find mention made we notice the 
De Pauw School of Theology, which is a part of the De 
Pauw University of Indiana, and the U.S. Grant School of 
Theology, which is part of the University of Chattanooga. This 
Educational Supplement of the “ Advocate” has a long list of 
seminaries not theological which are doing a great work for their 
Church, but which are too numerous for us to mention here. 
Some of the Methodist colleges, like Ohio and . Northwestern, 
are among the largest in the country. Almost every Conference 
has its own seminary. The day is past in which the Method- 
ists can be looked down upon by any because of lack of culture. 
They are leaders in the New Education; and they are the most 
numerous of any branch of the Christian Church in the United 
States. Wherever Methodism goes education quickly follows. 


The Home Culture Clubs, while they do 
Home Culture Clubs not, in the strict sense of the name, be- 

long to the religious world, yet do belong 
to it inasmuch as they are leading men toward the highest life. 
As the name implies, they are based on the principle that for 
rich or poor, cultured or rustic, “ there is no place like home.” 
Their aim is, through public spirit, intelligence, and love, to bring 
to each home just what it lacks. In size they vary from three 
to thirty members, averaging six. Each club consists of one or 
two leaders and one or more members, the leaders differing from 
the members only in using a certain molding and initiative power. 
The place of meeting is in the homes of the members, or in club- 
rooms fitted for the purpose. The force which holds the clubs 
together isthe monthly Letter issued by the General Secretary, 
chronicling and suggesting work. In Northampton, Mass., about 
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five years ago, the Home Culture Clubs were started by Mr, 
George W. Cable, and vitality and organization have since been 
given them by their Secretary, Miss Adeline Moffat. At pres- 
ent there are five hundred members and fifty clubs, scattered 
through many States. Each club chooses its own line of work. 
This work has included astronomy, gymnastics, writing, arith- 
metic, magazines, travel classes, dramatic and debating societies, 
Besides the regular club work, the reading-rooms in N orthamp- 
ton are/open every night, and every Saturday night about seventy 
boys from the streets are interested in games or a dramatic enter- 
tainment. A Home Culture Club is characterized by personal 
intercourse between people of differing advantages and diff- 
Artists, domestics, street-boys, college girls, mill hands, 
laborers, through the one hour a week of club life, 
firm friends, and learn to sympathize with each other’s 


become 


sorrows, to bear each other’s burdens, and thus ennoble and 


beautify their own lives. 

The Census tables give the facts 
Independent Congregations concerning independent congre. 
gations, and they are valuable as 
showing how far the movement toward independency has pro- 
gressed. The churches are numerous enough to be called an 
Independent denomination. In faith they vary widely. In doc- 
trine some are Presbyterian, some Methodist, while many are 


akin to the Adventists and other bodies. They have no general 


‘organi 


ation among themselves. Some are organized on a union 


basis, and receive part of their support from members of other 


denom 


bers, a 
congreg 


have t 


fornia. | 
Maine 
al of our leading men of thought, both of New York and 


any g 


these it 


under | 


Englis 


nations. There are 156 organizations, with 14,126 mem- 
d property valued at $1,486,000. These independent 
ations are to be found in many of our States, but they 
eir largest representations in Indiana, Kansas, and Cali- 

Alabama and Georgia have each one organization; 
and Connecticut have three each; and Alaska has one. 


est, are connected with these congregations, believing 
0 be in accordance with the primitive Church—* without 


eneral organization.” Probably the most prominent of 


dependent congregations is the Church of the Strangers 
York, of which the Rev. Dr. Deems is pastor; the 


ian Alliance, of which Dr. Simpson is pastor ; the churches 
in 


ago under Drs. Swing and Thomas, and that in St. Paul 
he Rev. S. G. Smith, D.D. 


Until 1870 the English universities were 
closed to Nonconformists. As a conse- 
quence, in different parts of England col- 


| h Colleges 


leges were founded for the purpose of providing training for 
those outside the Established Church. At first they had courses 


in arts 


as well as in theology ; since the opening of the universities 


to Dissenters, by process of evolution, these colleges have become 


chiefly 


theological seminaries, although some of them still con- 


tinue courses. Two of these colleges—Hackney, at Hamp- 


stead, | 
their a 
bratior 
and gi 
Two 
eight a 


ondon, and Lancashire, at Manchester—have just held 
nniversaries. That at Lancashire was the jubilee cele- 
1. These colleges are beautifully equipped as to buildings 
‘rounds, although insufficiently provided with professors. 
x three men there do the work that is distributed among 
r ten professors in our American seminaries. The Prin- 


cipal of Hackney College is Dr. Cave, who is widely known as 
an author and a vigorous thinker and writer. The Principal of 
Lancashire is Dr. Caleb Scott, who for many years has rendered 


valua 


le service in his present position. Among the speakers at 


ckney anniversary were Mr. Albert Spicer, M.P., Chair- 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales; Prin- 


cipal Cave ; the Rev. W. J. Dawson, who has recently been called 
to the pastorate of the Highbury Quadrant Church, of which Dr. 


Bevan 


was formerly pastor; and Dr. Joseph Parker. Among 


the speakers at Lancashire were Principal Fairbairn, the Rev. 
Dr. John Brown, the Rev. Dr. Mackennal, and many others 
who came with congratulations for the jubilee meeting. While 
many of our American seminaries have a much fuller equipment 
_of professors, we know none that has finer buildings and grounds 


than Lancashire. It is worthy of a place in Oxford or Cambridge, 


-and would not suffer in that environment. New College is also 
in London, and has for its Principal Dr. Vaughan Price, who: 


| | 

7 | 

if 

ij 
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| 
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had a distinguished career as a pastor before he began the work 
of a professor. The subject which occupied most attention at 
this anniversary was the importance of a thoroughly trained 


ministry. This subject is attracting much attention in England, - 


and the discussion was all in favor of greater insistence on intel- 
lectual training. Dr. D. W. Simon, who has just been chosen 
Principal of the Yorkshire College, is well known in the United 
States, having been associated with Professor Park as editor of 


of the “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” and having several times been in this. 


country. He succeeds the late Dr. Falding as Principal of 
Yorkshire. A farewell reception has just been given to Dr. 
Simon in Edinburgh; it was a noble tribute to his fidelity in the 
position which he has occupied for many years. The sentiment 
of the meeting was voiced by Dr. Adamson, who said he had 
found Dr. Simon man, a real man, a Christian man—the 
noblest work of God.” Yorkshire College is much to be congrat- 
ulated on having secured Dr. Simon for this important position. 
It is unsafe for those at a distance to express positive opinions 
concerning affairs in another country, but we venture to say 
that it has always seemed to us very unfortunate that there are 
so many institutions in England doing the same work. It is 
easy to understand how they were started. If some principle of 
combination could be adopted, by which the number could be 
greatly diminished, and the few left given much larger endow- 
ments, we think it would be better both for the institutions them- 
selves and for the churches which they are intended to serve. 


Few men in the theological world are so 
Professor Harnack prominent as the young and _ brilliant 

Professor Harnack. His name is almost 
as familiarin England and America as in Germany. The recent 
controversy concerning the use of the Apostles’ Creed, in which 
he has played a prominent part, has brought him even more 
conspicuously before the public than formerly. But his work is 
of a quality which needs no advertising, and he is already one of 
the most positive forces in the science of theology. Our read- 
ers will, therefore, be interested in the following sketch of him, 
which the Berlin correspondent of the London “Christian 
World” has furnished the readers of that paper: 

As to Professor Harnack himself, he is singularly young in appearance. His 
reputation and position in the university give him a place among the best, 
and he is only forty-two. There is nothing in his dress or manner to suggest 
that he is a living encyclopedia of theology, or to distinguish him from an 
energetic young man of business. But as soon as he begins to lecture, one feels 
that his reputation has done him less than justice. He scarcely uses a note, his 
voice is never monotonous, and his face is a constant study, as the light and 
shade of earnestness and humor play uponit. Every point in the lecture is 
clearly developed and illustrated, and then driven home by a vigorous summary 
in simple and impressive German. Ile is not still fora moment. Sometimes 
at his desk and sometimes sitting on it, at one end of the platform or at another, 
he fixes the attention of his class et one time with a Hashing eye and knitted 


brow, and then with a bright smile and humorous gesture. He impresses me as 
the most Auman theological lecturer I have ever heard. 


Valuable statistics have recently been 
published at Calcutta giving the clearest 
account we have seen of what has been 
actually accomplished by the Christianemissionaries in British 
India. There are about sixty-five Protestant missionary societies 
at work in that country, and these societies employ 857 ordained 
missionaries, 711 ordained European lay helpers, 114° European 
and semi-European lady assistants, teachers, etc., and about 
3,500 native lay preachers. The number of native Protestant 
Christians is 560,000, an increase of 150,000 in ten years. The 
Christians in India, as such, are distributed as follows : 193,313 
“are members of the Established Church; 133,000 Baptists ; 
63,000 Lutherans ; 37,000 Presbyterians ; 32,000 Methodists ; 
17,500 Congregationalists. The progress in different provinces 
in India varies greatly. In the Punjab the Christians have 
creased during the past ten years 335 per cent., in Bombay 
92 per cent., in the Bengal districts and the Madras Presidency 
about 30 per cent. During the last forty years the number of 
Christians has increased from about 91,000 to 550,000. The 
number of mission pupils has increased during the last decade 
92,000, According to the latest reports there were in these 
schools about 280,000 pupils—namely, 175,000 boys and 105,000 
girls. The Sunday-schools have an attendance of about 
136,000. In India there are now 138,000 public and private 
schools, with a total attendance of about three millions and a 
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half; but in that Empire there still remains a population of 
270,000,000 who can neither read nor write. The total pop- 
ulation of the country is 288,000,000, and the adherents of 
the various religions are divided as follows: Hinduism has 
207,500,000, or 75 per cent. of the entire population; Islam 
claims 57,000,000, or about 20 per cent.; Buddhism has 7,000,000, 
or 2.48 per cent.; Christians have 2,225,000, or only about .80 
per cent. of the population; Parseeism has 89,887. While the 
Hindus and the Mohammedans have increased only 10.74 per 
cent. in the one case, and 10.70 in the other, and the Buddhists 
exactly in proportion to the rate of increase of the population, 
the Christians have increased 22.16 per cent.—a much larger in- 
crease than the rate of population or the progress made by any 
other religion in India. 


Gieanings 


—The Rev. J. H. Hatch, of Oswego Falls, N. Y., has been 
chosen President of Redfield College, Redfield, S. D. 

—The World’s Sunday-School Convention meets at St. Louis 
August 31 to September 6. Among other things to be con- 
sidered, there is a new plan for Bible study in the schools. With 
the present year the third seven years’ course of the Interna- 
tional Sunday-School Lessons will come to an end. 

—The Interdenominational Bible Conference at Asbury Park 
is now in session. ‘“ The time and work of the Conference,” the 
circular says, “ will be largely devoted to the consideration of 
questions of authorship, dates, and integrity of those books of 
the Bible most assailed by the so-called Higher Critics.” Many 
well-known scholars will address the Conference. 

—We are asked to state that the evening Bible school of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 40 Berkeley Street, 
Boston, will reopen the first week in October, with many additional 
advantages for young women who desire a systematic course of 
Bible training preparatory to entering on different lines of Chris- 
tian work. Not only Bible courses, but also lessons in domestic 
science, industrial training, nursing, and other branches, are given. 

—A newspaper dispatch says that it is now settled that Lane 
Seminary will be open this year. The Rev. E. D. Morris, who 
was empowered to select a new Faculty when the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Preserved Smith resigned, has about concluded his work. Taken 
as a whole, the Faculty is anti-Briggs. The conservative list is 
headed by Professors Fullerton, a graduate of Princeton College 
and Union Seminary; McCauley, President of the Ohio Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union; Williams, of Franklin College, and Sco- 
ville, of Wooster University. ] 

—The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions in this city 
has received a letter from Secretary of State Gresham, in which 
he pledges the Government to do all that is possible to compel 
the Porte to punish the perpetrators of the latest outrage upon 
an American missionary in Turkey—that upon Miss Anna Mel- 
ton, which took place last June in the village of Duree, Turkey. 
The American Minister at Constantinople has been directed 
“to press for an immediate and thorough investigation of the 
circumstances of the case, for the adequate punishment of those 
found guilty, and for the future protection of our missionaries 
residing in Kurdistan.” 

—The Methodist Missionary Society has received a letter 
from the Rev. Leslie Stevens, Superintendent of the Central 
China Mission, under date of Nanking, June 27. He says: 
‘We do not fear the Geary Law for the present, but when China 
means to retaliate she will give the United States a lesson in 
eating humble pie which will not be forgotten soon.” Mr. Stevens 
quotes a dispatch from Tientsin to the “ North China Daily News” 
which says that the Viceroy, Li Hung Chang, has told Dr. Mac- 
gowan that the Chinese Government should have retaliated 
promptly on the United States, but that he now approves the 
arrangement of a new treaty on terms of reciprocity. 

—Bishop John P. Newman, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, who has been visiting the missions in South America, 
has been absent about four months, and his tour has covered 
about 14,000 miles. On his return last week Bishop Newman 
said to a reporter: “ The Methodist Episcopal is the only one 
of the Protestant denominations which has missions in the 
South American countries. The Roman Catholic Church is the 
dominating one. The Church of England is established in the 
cities, but it is for the English who are there, not for the 
Spaniards. So it is with some of the Protestant denominations 
of this country. I found that our church has property worth 
about $700,000. From fifty to seventy-five men and women are | 
engaged in teaching or preaching. There are 4,000 communi- 


ccants and about 15,000 adherents of the Methodist Church.” 
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Recent Text-Books of English Literature’ 


It is clearly evident that the deductive and the biograph- 
ical methods of teaching English literature have gone, for 
the moment at least, into disuse. Only a little time since, 
instruction in literature was carried on solely by the giving 
of descriptive and narrative summaries of the personalities 
and surroundings of men and women who were writers. 
There was a morning or academic lecture, in which, with 
steady seriousness, the professor gave the date at which, 
the place in which, and the circumstances under which the 
writer wrote. And there was an evening or lyceum lecture, 
in which, with diverting anecdote and humorous comment, 
the professor told the student to whom the author was mar- 
ried, what the author ate and drank, and what in general 
the author did when he was not writing. At this second 
lecture it was usual to read a few bits of the lighter utter- 
ances of the writer under consideration, which selections 
represented for most of the audience their entire basis for 
appreciation of this particular writer’s work and genius. 
Modern scientific activity has changed all this. ‘The 
method in vogue at the moment is clearly borrowed from 
the laboratory investigations of scientific workers. A set 
of writings is given to a student, and to him is propounded 
a problem—usually a problem concerning the relationship, 
origin, or nature of the literary matter under investigation. 
The student certainly reads the books, probably gets dis- 
cipline and knowledge of method, possibly solves the prob- 
lem. Such a method has its advantages and its defects. 
Its main advantage is that the discipline afforded by it 


‘makes stable the uncertain status of certain cultural stud- 
ies; its main disadvantage is that it dehumanizes the © 
humanities and tends to substitute logical analysis for 
appreciative acceptance. 
Criticise them how we will, however, the new methods 


are in vogue; and we have chosen the three text-books 
here reviewed as good examples of modern usage. Mr. 
Pancoast’s work consists in great part of fifty-three selec- 
tions from English authors, beginning with Chaucer and 
ending with Tennyson. ‘hese selections are -classified 
into four historical groups: the first, which Mr. Pancoast 
calls the ‘ Period of Preparation,” extending from 670 to 
1400; the second, called the “ Period of Italian Influence,”’ 
extending from 1400 to 1660; the third, here called the 
“Period of French Influence,” extending from 1660 to 
1750; and the fourth, called the ‘“‘ Modern English Period,” 
continuing from 1750 to the present time. Each section 
is prefaced with a brief discussion upon the influences 
from without which have helped to form the literature, and 


upon the characteristics peculiar to the period. ‘There is 


a map of literary England; and there are helps in the 
form of tables, indexes, and bibliographical notes and refer- 
ences. All this apparatus has a suggestion of modernness, 
and the plan of the book is certainly conceived in the 
modern spirit. But the work is not really modern. It has 
the traditional characteristics of the Lyceum lecture, with 
illustrating poetical selections out of which it has appar- 
ently been developed. It purports to give a study of the 
historical development of the literature; but it covers the 
entire period anterior to Chaucer in a few pages; and on 
page 7 gives a table of the entire four periods which is. so 
absurdly inadequate as to be humorous. Among the 
writers contributing to the “formation of the English lan- 
guage”’ are gravely set down, as “Early Bards, about 
500-600,” the *‘ Britons or Celts” Llynarch Hen, Taliesin, 
Aneurin, and Merlin. It is a pity that Mr. Pancoast did 
not find room to print the original texts of these English 
poems of the sixth century, that the debt of the English 
language to them might be mathematically computed in 
the modern manner, for we greatly fear that no one but 


| Representative English Literature from Chaucer to Tennyson. Selected 
and Supplemented with Historical Connections and a Map. By Henry S. 
Pancoast. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 

Outlines of English Literature. With Diagrams. By William Renton. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Analytics of Literature. A Manual for the Objective Study of English Prose 
and Poetry. By L. A. Sherman. Ginn & Co., Boston. 
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Mr. Pancoast has ever seen them. And, coming down to 
events concerning which information is accessible, we find 
a singular desultoriness, as of an illustrated lecture, in the 
accounts given. Of the fifty-three selections, forty-six are 
bits of poetry of the afternoon sort; and the whole range 
of prose literature is represented by seven essays—three 
from; Addison, one each from Bacon, Lamb, Carlyle, and 
Macaulay. It appears that ‘considerations of space” 
have determined for Mr. Pancoast the representative char- 
acter|of an author. Hardly more than a score of authors 
are illustrated, and most of these very meagerly. ‘The 
book is not really modern. The hands are the hands of - 
the inductive worker, but the voice is the voice of the 
Lyceum lecturer. | 

A \more scholarly though less pretentious work is the 
second on our list, the ‘“‘ Outlines of English Literature,” 
by William Renton. It is a philosophized conspectus of 
the entire English literature, under a chronological group 
system, with headings expressive of the characteristics of 
each group. The divisions are: 

I. ‘fhe Old English Metric and Chronicle (600-1600). 

II. The Renascence (1350-1500). 

. The Reformation (1500-1600). 
The Romantic Drama (1550-1650). 

V.| The Serious Age (1600-1700). 

VI. The Age of Gayety (1650-1750). 

VII. The Sententious Age (1700-1800). 

VIII. The Sympathetic Age (180c—1900). 

Under these general divisions the authors and works 
are discussed in reference to their relation to each other 
and to the central literary movement of the age; and the 
statements made are illustrated with citations of moderate 
length from a large number of authors. All this seems 
customary in a text-book. ! 

Yet this handbook is a modern one, as is shown in two 
ways in the treatment. In the first place, the manual is 
written from start to finish as a companion for students 
working in the modern fashion in a large library. The 
citations are not an anthology of elegant extracts, but are 


‘examples and illustrations of the propositions in the text; 


and the book assumes that the student has access to the 
literature here discussed. This is a modern attitude. In 
the second place, a scientific atmosphere pervades the 
book. ‘There are specifications, divisions, analyses, dis- 
tinctions. And there are diagrams and graphic presenta- 
tions of many sorts. Some of these diagrams are simple, 
and some are rather complex—for instance, the one of the 
Romantic Drama; but all of them are very scientific, very 
convincing, very end-of-the-century. ‘To send a youth 
to the board to do a sum in English literature is a process 
calculated to impress him with the notion that there 1s 
such a subject, and that something must be done about it. 
With or without the diagrams, however, the manual is cer- 
tainly a good one. 
Professor Sherman’s “ Analytics of Literature” is 4 
series of essays on style and literary art, reasonably well 
co-ordinated, so that, as a whole, they make a very suggestive 
and stimulating, though slightly disjointed and crude, 
manual of criticism. The work is probably intended as 4 
text-book, but we dowbt if many instructors can make use 
of such a compound of ponderously worded German 
asthetic philosophy and American mathematical diagrams 
as this in ordinary collegiate instruction. ‘To propound 
to a college class as a principle of poetic interpretation 
that ‘the ‘Ego’ in the activity of appropriating poetic 
delight must be kept, as far as possible, from every occa- 
sion of employing itself in conscious intellectual perception 
or judgment” tends to soothe rather than to excite a crav" 
ing for further information. But to the private reader, oF 
to the instructor in private, the work will prove, we think, 


very useful. ‘The essays are not ali reminiscent of deca- 


syllabetic Teutonic zsthetics. Most of them are inductive 
studi¢gs—called “objective” studies by Mr. Sherman, 
some reason not quite clear to us—into some of the details 
of style, such as meters, phrases, figures, tone-quality, an 

force in poetry ; sentence-length, predication in sentences, 
clause co-ordination, suppression, and articulation 1n = 
Beside these are put a few chapters not very closely relate 
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to the rest, on the art of Browning and Shakespeare and 
the larger values of style. But the strength of the book is 
in the studies which would seem to have been made by the 
author at a later period than that in which he discoursed 


concerning the ‘‘ Ego” in his activity. Two of these stud- 


ies—that on sentence-length in prose and that on the co- 
incidence of thought-stress and metric-stress in poetry—are 
real contributions. Both of these studies are illustrated 
with very modern diagrams, that of the force-stress in 
Browning’s “‘ Count Gismond ”’ being almost as perfect as 
an architect’s plan. ‘‘ Note,” says Professor Sherman, 
“what an ideal scheme of force it is. It could scarcely be 
improved if the author had drafted it for his poem in ad- 
vance. Yet Browning was almost certainly unaware, in 
this respect, of what -he did.” We suppose his “ Ego” 
was otherwise occupied at the moment. ao 

It is a real sign of the times that such excellent books 
as these are getting themselves written. We have seemed, 
perhaps, not very enthusiastic in speaking of the very con- 
scious activity set forth in them. But consciousness _pre- 
cedes unconsciousness, and we are hopeful. It is a proof 
of real interest in English literature that these books are 
written. We are glad to welcome them. 


Novels and Tales 


Mr. Marion Crawford’s latest novel, Pzetro Ghisleri, is in the 
main a study of modern Roman society.. As such it is very far 
from flattering to that society; petty malignity, vulgar gossip, 
childish superstition, moral decay, are everywhere prevalent, if 
the book is a true picture. That it is, at least as far as it goes, 
one cannot doubt; this novel and others by Mr. Crawford prove 
abundantly his intimate knowledge. The one character which 
stands out in bright contrast is the half-English, half-Italian 
Laura Arden. She reminds one, in her simple honesty and true- 
heartedness, of Mr. Crawford’s best creation—Corona, in “‘ Sara- 
cinesca ’’—although she is in some other respects of quite a dis- 
tinct type. Several of our old friends of the “ Saracinesca ” 
series, by the way, wander into “ Pietro Ghisleri,” incidentally as 
it were. As to Pietro himself, the reader feels that the mild 


cynicism and self-disapprobation of the man are a little bit | 


affected. His past has not been worse—rather, if anything, bet- 
ter—than that of his fellow men of the world, and he does not 
seem to regret his sins in detail, but to have a general morbid 
idea of his own character, which idea he really enjoys thinking 
about. To that extent he poses. Inall other ways he is lovable, 
witty, and high-minded. The villainy of the book is furnished 
by an insanely jealous and vindictive Italian woman, Donna 
Adele, who at a dinner manages to bring Laura’s husband in 
contact with scarlet fever infection. He falls ill the next day— 
improbably suddenly, but not impossibly so, physicians say. 
This is certainly original, but also horrible. There is a lack of 
adequate motive, and, the deed once suspected by Pietro, the 
exposure is held too long in suspense and the possibilities of the 
Situation are too much discussed and soliloquized over by the 
characters. The scene of exposure, when it at last comes, is 
Capital in its dramatic effect. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 

Victor Cherbuliez is an author whose quality is more easily 
transferred into a foreign tongue than that of most French 
novelists. The English translation of 7he Z7utor’s Secret ren- 
ders his easy wit and smooth flow of story-telling very well 
indeed. There is a facile humor in the conversation that is 
really quite English in manner—something like W. E. Norris’s 
best work. The plot is, however, not at all English; it develops 
slowly until near the close of the book, and then becomes abso- 
lutely repellent. The most astonishing thing is that neither 
author nor characters seem to see anything peculiarly atrocious 
in the attempt of a scoundrel—a typical stage “ bad man ’”’—who 
has persuaded a mother to elope with him, and has discarded 
her, to afterwards urge her married daughter to the same crime. 
Such a fault as this goes far to spoil what is otherwise a well- 
written story. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 

In Lucia, Hugh, and Another, by Mrs. J. H. Needell, we are 
not surprised to find that “ Another” is the most important per- 
Sonage of the three. A crudely villainous papa has separated 

: Lucia and Hugh, and has tried to force her to marry this wealthy 
third person. « Another ” proves, however, to be a man of such 
noble instincts and self-sacrificing spirit (to say nothing of his 
somewhat overloaded gifts of talents, wealth, and brilliant mind) 
that he ultimately brings Hugh and Lucia together, but only after 
Lucia has lost her heart to “ Another.” Here is a pretty state 
of things to untangle. 


We leave the reader to find out how it is 
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done. Ifthe book were “ boiled down” about one-half, it would 
be better. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 

Mrs. Amelia E. Barr’s stories are always clear and fresh in 
tone. A Singer from the Sea deals with Cornwall and its fisher- 
people. The pretty singer, Denas, daughter of a fisher, follows 
her good-for-little husband to London and America, and, after 
a stage life of hardship, returns to her native Cornish village, 
where (her husband being now dead) there is happiness still in 
store for her. The tale makes a direct appeal to the sympathies ; 
it will’ rank well among Mrs. Barr’s productions. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York.) 

Mr. Howard Seely’s A Border Leander is an amusing story 
of a Southern vendetta, a rustic love affair between son and 
daughter of the opposing houses, an adventurous reporter, and a 
strange elopement. The whole is high-colored and frankly farci- 
cal. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 

The Harvard Stories which Mr. Waldron K. Post has pub- 
lished have the usual accounts of ball-game, football-game, and 
boat-race, and, as is also usual with such “ undergraduate 
sketches,” end in a love story lugged in as an afterthought or 
conventional necessity of fiction. The talk and jokes of the 
boys are often sprizhtly, and the local tone is well rendered. We 
fear that the characters are chosen too exclusively among the 
“fast set’? to make the sketches truly representative. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


Literary Notes 
—After completing the novel on which he is now engaged, a 


‘story of life in New York, Edward Eggleston will confine him- 


self to historical writing. : 

—Mr. Walter Pater has been chosen to fill the vacancy created 
in the Committee of the London Library by the election of Mr. 
Leslie Stephen to succeed Lord Tennyson as President of that 
institution. 

—It is stated that the two books which have been translated 
into more languages than any other volume except the Bible are 
Dr. Smiles’s “« Self-Help ” and Samuel Warren’s “ Passages from 
the Diary of a Late Physician.” 

—The series of the “‘ Story of the Nations,” published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, of this city, is being translated into the Marathi 
and Gujarati languages, the volumes on “ -gypt,” “ Persia,” and 
“ Turkey ” having already been published. The work has been 
undertaken by the tutor to H. R. H. the Prince Gaikwar of 
Baroda, British India, at the national expense. 

—It is announced that the social side of the German Refor- 
mation will be described by the well-known English writer on 
philosophy and socialism, Mr. Ernest Belfort Bax, in three 
volumes, the first of which is to appear early in October. These 
volumes are expected to be an important addition to the [english 
literature of the Reformation; for no book has hitherto been 
published in English which treats the Peasants’ War and its 
causes adequately. 

-—Bret Harte, says the London “Literary World,” cannot 
work except in seclusion, and when he is busy on a story he will 
hide himself away in some suburban retreat known only to his 
closest friends. Here he will rise just after dawn, be at his desk 
several hours before breakfast, and remain there, with an inter- 
val of an hour for a walk, the whole day. When he finishes 
his book, whatever it may be, he hands it to his publisher, and 
considers his work at an end, for he dislikes the reading of 
proofs as much as Byron disliked punctuating his verses. 


Books Received 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo. The American Scholar. 20 cts. 
Arnold, Matthew. Sohraband Rustum. 2o0cts. 
Harper, William R., Ph.D., LL.D., and Castle, Clarence F., Ph.D. Exercises 

in Greek Prose Composition. 75 cts. ; 

Swinton, William. A School History of the United States. go cts. 

A. S. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK 
Roberts, J. W. Looking Within. $1. 
Klein, Margaret A. ‘The Step-Ladder. 


75 cts. 
THE F. A. DAVIS CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Vought, Walter, Ph.B., M.D. A Chapter on Cholera. 75 cts. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Merrill, Elmer Truesdell]. Catullus. $1.50. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., NEW YORK 
Warden, Florence. A Terrible Family. 50 cts. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Tout, Prof. T. F.. Edward the First. 60 cts. 
Four Friends. ‘The Golden Treasury Psalter. $1.75. 
Ritchie, David G., M.A. Darwin and Hegel. $2.50. 
Smith, Vance G., B.A. ‘The Bible and its ‘I heology. | $1.75. 
Hawkins, C. C., M.A., A.LE.E., and Wallis, F., A.1.E.E. The Dynamo. $3. 
Le Gallienne, Richard. The Poems of Arthur Henry Hallam. $1.50. 
F. H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Ogden, RobertC. Pew-RKents and the New Testament. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Stories from Scribner. Stories of the >ea. 
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I].—-Correspon dence 


A Long Journey 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Mrs. E. M. Denney, of Ashland, Ore., has 
received by mail a living rose-tree from the 
Garden of Gethsemane. It was sent by Mr. 
T. J. Alley, of the Jewish Relief Mission at 
Jerusalem, in appreciation of that lady’s untir- 
ing work for the Relief Fund. The plant was 
packed in a condensed milk can, the pack- 
age weighing less than a half-pound, which is 
the weight-limit of the international post. The 
brave little traveler is growing beautifully in 
its new home, and boasts of having accom- 
plished the longest voyage ever made by a 
living rose—fully 11,000 miles, and almost to 
the very longitudinally opposite point of the 
globe. 


The Mountain Whites 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

We have within a few miles of us a com- 
munity of the class known as Mountain Whites, 
and answering to the general features of those 
further South described in your paper from 
time to time. For the past three years we 
have been trying to reach these people, and 
we find them wonderfully responsive to our 
efforts. The pastor of the Episcopal church 
at Ivy has built, mainly at his own expense, 
a neat church within easy reach of the settle- 
ment, and twice a month preaches to them, 
while every Sunday afternoon a flourishing 
school is held. 

In the spring sometwo or three of us organ- 
ized a sewing and singing class for girls, large 
and small, which has succeeded beyond our 
expectations. It is held once a week, and at 
first met in the churchyard, but recently a hall 
has been given for our meetings; and zow we 
are anxious to gather in the boys and young 
men as well. Our pastor, and such Christian 
gentlemen as will work, will give an evening 
of each week to entertaining these boys in 
innocent, wholesome amusements, provided we 
can get our hall fitted upsuitably. Would not 
some of the churches send us a second-hand 
magic lantern? or sterescoopic views, or kalei- 
doscope, or illustrated papers, or pictures, or 
anything that will attract and interest? Or 
might we even hope for a discarded harmonium 
or other musical instrument? We are not able 
to purchase these things, and yet without them 
the boys and men will not come. Our pastor, 
who is an earnest, Christlike man, and has 
great influence among these people, proposes 
to give them a religious talk in connection 
with the entertainment, and it seems to prom- 
ise an almost greater influence for good than 


the church itself. Anything sent should be~ 


addressed : 
(Rev.) F. W. NEVE, 
Ivy Depot, Albemarle Co., Va. 


Dante and the American Board 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

There is no question about the orthodoxy 
of the great poet. He was steeped in the 
religious ideas of his age as strongly as John 


- Knox was in those of his time. He preceded 


Jonathan Edwards in the discussion of the 
freedom of the will; for, in fact, the “ Com- 
media” is an exhaustive illustrated treatise on 
that subject. Commentators have been much 
bothered as to whether Dante is stating his 
belief or only allegorizing; but he says in 
a letter to Della Scala: “ If the work be taken 
allegorically, the subject is man—how, by 
action of merit and demerit through freedom 
of the will, he justly deserves reward and pun- 
ishment.” He had considered the state of the 
heathen after death: a man born on the 
banks of the Indus, where there was none to 
speak of Christ, good as far as human reason 
sees, but “‘ unbaptized he dies and void of faith.” 
Dante discusses the matter very much as St. 
Paul does, preferring to leave the solution to 
the justice of God. But he allows a hope to 
spring up in his heart that this heathen and 


his fellows may be judged mercifully. “Lo! 
of those who call Christ Christ there shall be 
many found in judgment further off from him 
by far than such to whom his name was never 
known ” (Paradise, Canto 19). In the next 
canto the Trojan Ripheus is one of the glori- 
fied spirits forming the eye of | the eagle. 
Dante evidently came, after much dubitation, 
to think none beyond hope save those “ who 
are dead in sin and have made evil their good.” 
He had evidently pondered over the Epistle to 
the Romans and that burst of the great-souled 
Apostle: “O the depth of the riches both of 
the wisdom and the knowledge of God! How 
unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
past tracing out! for who hath known the 
mind of the Lord, or who hath been his coun- 
selor ?” 

Dante lived over six hundred years ago, St. 
Paul nearly two thousand years ago, and 
neither of them dared to assume that they 
knew the mind of God in relation to the 
heathen, but, finding their never-failing joy in 


the mercy of God, dared to hope that this | 


mercy could be extended to righteous heathen 
without impinging upon God’s justice. 

But in this age missionaries are excluded, 
not only from expressing a belief | similar to 
that held by these ancient Christians, but from 
entertaining a hope that Christ may in some 
way hereafter be revealed to the heathen as 
he revealed himself to the spirits in prison 
immediately after his descent into the world of 
the unseen. 

Lenox, Mass. 


II. Notes and Queries 


1. Please tell me what is meant by ‘ Messianic 
rophecy.”’ I had meaposes it meant the passages 
irectly foretelling, with more or less clearness, the 
coming and character of the Messiah. But in Dr. 
Blakeslee’s lesson on the preparation of the world 
for Christ’s coming, the passages referred to are Gen. 
iii., 14, 15, “1 will put enmity between thy seed and 
her seed,” etc. ; the promise to Moses, ‘‘] will raise 
up a Prophet like unto thee ;” the promise to David 
of the splendor of Solomon’s kingdom and its con- 
tinuance, etc. Are these properly Messianic prophe- 
cies? Do you think, in the first one from Genesis, 
the writer had in mind the scr ng of the serpent as 
the type of evil, and that he spoke his conviction that 
the human race should eventually conquer in the 
conflict with sin? Or are these meanings read into 
the passage, while confessedly foreign to the writer’s 
thought? Are not all the other references clear 
allusions to the history of the times? Or is this true 
of all Messianic prophecy, and is its application to 
Christ the afterthought of succeeding times? Please 
tell me where | can get clear statements the sub- 
ject, in accord with the best thought of to-day. 2. 
hat is Dean Stanley’s authority for his translation 
of ** Talitha cumi” (Mark v., 41)? I have never found 
it in ony commentary or note-book. Why is it not 
given if his beautiful rendering is correct? —- 


1. Your general idea is correct. Dr. Briggs’s 
book on “ Messianic Prophecy ” and Professor 
W. R. Smith’s article in the “ Encyclopzdia 
Britannica” may be consulted. The proper 
substance of truly Messianic prophecy is its 
ethical hope, its promise of a righteous Judge, 
Redeemer, and King. Around this nucleus is 
grouped a variety of oracles in which religious 
imagination has found the Messianic idea, 
but whose Messianic reference is disputable. 
Such are the passages you quote. 2. The 
writer having neglected to give reference to 
book and page, we cannot hunt it up for answer. 
The Revised Version gives the proper meaning. 


Can you inform me where I can find a poem which 
appeared in The Christian Union some years ago, 
commencing : 


* ‘Fhere was an old woman as always was tired 
She lived in a house where help wasn’t hired #2 


Also, where is to be found the sentence, ‘‘ He tem- 
p2reth the wind to the shorn lamb ” ? Q. 3. 


The first poem was, if we remember rightly, 
copied by us from the daily press, in which it 
has been floating about for some years. Per- 
haps some reader can send us a copy to re- 
print. 2. Laurence Sterne in “ Maria.” Henri 
Estienne had written (A.D. 1594), “ Dieu mésure 
le froid a la brebis tondue ”—literally, God 
measures the cold to the shorn lamb. 


In reply to inquiries as to how the bank 
statement which is found weekly in our Finan- 
cial column is made up: First, the increases 


LEVELANDS<: 


A Rich Man 


can be made poor by 
his wife’s extravagance. 
It is extravagant to buy 
cheap baking powder, 
and is injurious to health 
as well. 


costs more than some, 
but it is not made oft 
cheap and harmful 


more powerful. A little 
does the work. 


Pure & Sure. 


BAKING-POW DER- 


things. Besides, it 


or decreases are made up on the plan of a 
general average. The increase or decrease, 
for instance, of specie and legal tenders does 
not represent the actual changes in these, but 
the average changes, estimated by taking to 
account the amount and the day of the week 
on which the amount was added or withdrawn.. 
The addition of $1,000,000 (as an example) of 
specie in the middle of the week would only 
count, in the average,as $500,000 increase in the 
weekly statement. The method for ascertain- 
ing the increase or decrease in the reserve is by 
computing the net increase or decrease of the 
two items, specie and legal tender, and then by 
adding or deducting from this sum of increase 
or decrease one-quarter of the increase or de- 
crease of deposits ; the reason for this is that the 
item of deposits is a liability, and the law calls 
for a reserve equal to a quarter of the liabilities. 
We will illustrate: Supposing there has been 
an increase of: $1,000,000 in specie, and a de- 
crease of $500,000 legal tenders, and a decrease 
in deposits of $2,000,000, these figures would 
show a net increase of $500,000 in the first two 
items named, which (if deposits were the same 
as the week previous) would make the reserve 
$500,000 increase; but as deposits are de-. 
creased $2,000,000, that decrease releases 25 
per cent. of the reserve due to the $2,000,000 
decrease in deposits (which item, you will bear 
in mind, is a liability), and that released 25 
per cent. of reserve counts as increase in re- 
serve. The reserve has, therefore, increased 
the net amount of increase in specie and legal 
tender (which is $500,000), plus the $500,000 
reserve released because of the decrease in de- 
posits ; and the increase in reserve is, therefore,. 
$1,000,000. 


Life Was a Burden 


Because of the intense pairis in my stomach and 
side, and also on account of gall-stones. After eat- 
ing I would be in great distress. I became so reduced 
in flesh that my friends thought I would pot live 
long. I grew worse, and my removal toa hospital in. 
Syracuse was under advisement, when my father 
had me give Hood’s Sarsaparilla a trial. There was 
an improvement at once, and I have continued taking 
it, until 1 am now well. I have gained in flesh and. 


Hood’s*Cures 


can eat heartily without distress. I now enjoy life,. 
and I owe it all to Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” MRs. Many 
SHUTE, Cazenovia, N. Y. Get Hood’s. 


HOOD’S PILLS assist digestion and cure head~ 
ache. Sold by all druggists. 2§c. 


oc 

levelands; 
| BakingPowder & 
| 
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EDUCATIONAL 


The Catalogue or circular of any School 
in America (if issued) and the time-tables 
of the routes you would use in traveling 
from your home to the school, SENT FREE 
on request. Write, stating what school or 
what class of schools you wish to know 
about, addressing Educational Department, 
The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


THE REED SCHOOL 


6, 8, 10 East 53d St., N. Y. 30th Year pogins Oct. 3. 
Mrs..SyLvVANuS REED, Resident. 
Mr. J. RAMSAY MONTIZAMBERT, , Head Master. 
Primary, Secondary, and Collegiate courses, including 
all studies required at university entrance examinations. 


Miss Barber and Miss Montfort’s 


rning Classes for Young Ladies. Academic, 
oegiate and Special Courses. Oct. 4. 44 W.34th St.N. y: 


Miss Annie Brown’s School for Girls 
Big 715, '717 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


and academic departments. Prepa- 
ration wb ry Ew e. Special courses. Reopens October 4th. 


EW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 120 Broadway, New 
York_City.—‘* Dwight method’ of instruction; de- 
gree of LL.B. aren after two years’ course; luate 
course now added; tuition fee, $100. For catalogues, 
etc., address GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL 


F fin ter Day School for Girls. 31st year begins Oct. gth. 
AY, Principal. 32 West 40th Street, N. ¥. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Street, New York City. 


Home Boarding and Day School Jor (rirls 


No. 607 Fifth ae New Y 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. CHAS. H. GARDN ER. , FE 


Ts MISSES GRAHAM (successors to the Misses 
Green) will reopen their boarding and day school 
for girls, October 4, at the new location, + 170 W West 72d St., 
cor. sterdam Ave., Sherman Square, 
_ Miss GRAHAM at home after July 1. 


HE MISSES GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL 

Octo 22 54th New York, , reopens 
ma Cc 


Mrs. Hazen’s School for Girls 


Pelham Manor,.New York. Combined advanta 
of City and Count Large, additional 
equipment. Specia students ‘admitted. Reopens Sept. 28. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, in with Colum- 


and Barnard Colleg ff. 


ogy, to the 
in L. HE VEY, Prest. 


( §CHOOL FOR GIRLS.— Primary 

lesley and other Colleges. Delsarte 
ncipals: Lita 

Euizasetu P. Getty. 


symnastics: 
H, EpITH REGORY, 
1961 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 


55 West 47th St., New York City 


MISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Mrs. Saran H. 
pupils taken, Route. Principal. A few boarding 


Collegiate School 


prepared for College, Scientific School, and for 


Fama d 

Welle quipped ry sum. New ol-house. 
Gymnas itary drill under U. S. 

Amny officer L. C. MYGATT, Head Master. 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 


Regrdin g and Day School Dol for Girls, and 34 East s7th St. 
snd and reopens oth. P Primary,A cademic, 
egiate Ost. st. students admitted. 


The | New York Collegiate Institute 


mits to Welis, mit 
ellesiey'¢ College. Rev. A FRED C. ROE, Prin. 


UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL 


course) LIM, AUSTIN ABBO’ 

OF, RUSSELI 

Building or 120 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


THE SALIS 


ve 
Both Colle, Equipment, Personal Instruction. 


Thirty-fifth Year 


paratory and Finishing. Special courses. 


_mediate, Higher 


New York City 


Connecticut 


MISS SPENCE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls 
6 West 48th St., Y. City. Frimary. Academic, and Col- 


Preparator students admitted. 


136 West 126th St., New York City 
The Misses Smuller’s Boarding and Day School 


For Girls. Primary, Academic, and Advanced Classes. 
Special rates to daughters of Clergymen. Reopens Oct. 2d. 


Miss Spring’s School for Girls 


Union Theological Seminary 


NEW YORK 
art next Term will — on Wednesday, September 


drawn at 2 P.M. 
28, at 4 P.M., the of 
Prof. CGIFFERT, D. D., as Washburn Pro- 
fessor of Church Histo pwit take place i in Adams Chapel. 
Dr. McGiffert will deli iver h his lad and the 
charge will be given by the R Ludlow, 
attendance upon the opening im- 


should be directed to 50 E. 7ath St. 


ACADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS , y 


Preparatory and Primary Departments. tndividuai 
instruction. Special attention to college pre aration. 
Expert teachers in Classics, Mathematics, and Sciences. 
Native teachers in ern Languages. Gymnasium. 
Resident students. 

MARY B. WHITON, A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 


The Misses Wreaks’ School for Girls 
21 EAST 74th ST., N. Y. 
Reopens Oct. 3d, 1893. Four resident pupils received. 


Canada 


COLIGNY COLLEGE °*CANAba 


For Young Ladies. Grounds large, Buildings have 
all modern conveniences. oroughly efficient, staff. 
Cheerful home life. a. from $155 perannum. Next 
be ins Sept. rath, 1 For circulars, etc., address 

Rev. Dr. Warden, Box 1,839, Post-Office, Montreal, Can. 


Delsarte 
College of Oratory 


FRANCIS JOSEPH BROWN, President 


(President of the Elocutionists’ Association of 
Canada.) 


c Largest and most advanced School of Oratory in 
anada. 

DEPARTMENTS—School of Voice Culture. 

School of Physical Culture. 

. School of Dramatic Art. 

Fall Term September 12 

For Catalogue address Francis Joseph Brown, 

.M.C.A., Toronto, Ont. 


Connecticut 


HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
—$s500. 19t year. | so-page circular tells what 
education | a boy ‘ormation of character 
stan rst wit No 
FREDERICK CURTIS, Phb, (Yale %o), 
Brookfield Center, Conn. 


ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 
ro BOYS 

68th year of iness. A 14th of Home, _ Preparation for 

College or Business Absolutely healthful location _and 

enuine home, wit ymnasium. 


eferences require 
J. ROOT, Principal, Gresnwich, Conn. 


fined surroundings. 


Miss Burbank’s Family and Day School 


FOR GIRLS, 714 Asylum Ave., Hartford, Conn. Inter- 
english and College Preparatory studies. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
COLLINS STREET CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
Established in 1885. Thorough preparation for College. 
Six teachers ; Boarding pupils $s00and 
Lewis F. Reip CHARLES C. STEARNS, M.A., 
and Proprietors. 


— SEMINARY, Hartford, Conn. 

vbs).—Every e for’ culture, 

study, = health Terms, $500 to umber limited. 
Reopens Sept. 27th. Miss SARA 7. SMITH, Prin. 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls 


RWALK, CONN.—2z2d year. Primary, Interme- 
diate, and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, and 
the n Careful attention to morals and man- 
ners. ew ulidings. steam heat, gymnasium. 


MRS. MEAD’S 


School for Girls 


and Young Ladies 
HILLSIDE, 
NORWALK, CONN. 


BEAUTIFUL FOR SITUATION 


SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES 
IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


REFERS TO 
President SHAFER, Wellesley College ; 
President TAYLOR, Vassar College; 
Mrs. ALICE FREEMAN PALMER; 
Dean Chicago University ; 
Mrs. LYMAN ABBOTT; 
The Outlook. 


Boxwood Boarding and Day School 


for Girls 
OLD LYME, CONN. 
Will reopen Sept. 2oth, 1893. Mrs. R. S. GRISWOLD. 


BETTS ACADEMY 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
THE CLASSICAL COURSE poovates careful and critical 
preparation for the best col ones 
HE ACADEMY CourRSE quall fies students to enter scien- 
tific schools or business 
SPECIAL FRATuRES: Making the individual, not the 
class, the basis of work ; surrounding students with home 
e pre imp of lessons, the learn- 
ing ** rst symmetrical 
WM. J. BETT A. (Yale), 


MISS LOW’S 
Boarding and Day School 


FOR GIRLS 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Regular and elective courses. Special advantages 
in Music, Art, and Modern Languages. A limited 


number received. 
Miss LOW. Miss HEYWOOD. 


THE GUNNERY — 


A Family and ie Cale jogs F Preparatory School for a select and © 

limited numbe oO A few vacancies for next year. 

Washington, Co., Conn. 


55th 
YEAR 


Principal. 


T. MARGARET’S DIOCESAN SCHOOL, 
eter sgth year of opens Sept. 20, 1893. 
The Rev. FR Nc RUS Rector. 


Mise MARY HILLARD. Prin. 
YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE 
A Home School for Girls of all ages. wanes > 
An excellent corps 


Smith its on certificate. 
of teachers, each a specialist in, Li own department. 
Terms, $350 to $500. Miss J. S. WILLIAMS, Prin. 


District of Columbia 


MT. VERNON SEMINARY 


M AND ELEVENTH STREETS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 


A school thoroughly modern in methods and spirit. Its 
two Preparatory Courses give pupils the choice of fitting 
for admission to college or to our own Collegiate Course. 

is two years’ course consists of selections from the 
college curriculum, adapted to the needs of those who 
desire a training more thorough and systematic than can 
be obtained in the typical boarding-school, but who 
desire also to avoid the strain of a full college course. 

Special emphasis is given to English Language, Liter- 
ature, and Composition ; ; Modern. Languages; Natural 
Science ; Art and the vom of Art; General History; 
American Political History; Physical and Vocal Culture, 
and Music. 

Nineteenth year begins October third. For 
further information addr 
(Mrs.) ELIZABETH J. SOMERS, Principal. 


Germany 


AMERICAN HOME SCHOOL Berlin, Germany 


Offers to young ladies the best opportunities i in German, 
French, and usic, with core and 
Vacation trips to Russia, the North Caps and different 
parts of Germany, The Principal, Mrs. Mary B. Willard, 
refers b porgpenen to Mrs. Grever Cleveland, Washing- 
ton pats e Honorable Wm. bey Phelps, ex-Minister 
to German Address for circu 

Miss RUBY I. GILBERT, Waonen' s Temple, Chicago. 


| 
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Illinois 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts 


THE LORING SCHOOL 
University-Preparatory. (Established 1876.) 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Young Ladies and Children. For further particulars ad- 
dress THe LorinG SCHOOL, 2435 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 


Rockford College for Women 


4sth year begins Sept. 13, 1893. College course and 

excellent preparatory school. Specially organized de- 

partments of music and art. Four well-equipped labora- 

tories. Good, growing library. Fine gymnasium. i- 

nt physician. Memorial Hall enables students to 
much re uce expenses. For catalogue address 
SARAH F. ANDERSON, Prin., 

Lock Box 9, Rockford, Il. 


Kansas 


ASHBURN COLLEGE 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. For both sexes. Facili- 
ies excellent. Expenses reasonable. Fall term 
gins Sept. 13. PETER McVICAR, Pres. 


Kentucky 


SCIENCE HILL 
An English and Classical School for Girls 


Oldest in the South. First-class in all it int ts. 
Prepares for Wellesley. W. T N TER. 


Maine 


Stevens School 


New Gloucester, Maine 


Offers excellent educational advantages to girls. 

Wellesley and Smith receive its pupils on certificate. 

Fits for Chicago University. For circulars apply to 
Misses M. B. & S. P. STEVENS. 


MISS ALLEN AND MISS GREEFF’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Opens October 4th, at 2 Gray St., 


PORTLAND, the Largest City in Maine 
Healthful climate. Beautiful situation on Casco Bay. 
ool located in most desirable part of the city. College 
preparatory and advanced courses. French and an, 
with Foreign Teachers. Excellent musical adygftages. 
attention to social culture. ProspectusOn appli- 
cation. 


Maryland 


THE WOMAN'S COLLEGE OF BALTIMORE 


Rev. JOHN F. GOUCHER, D.D., President 


An institution of Highest Grade for the liberal education 
of Young Women. veral gegular College courses lead- 
ing-to the degree of B.A. Select courses, combining Lit- 
erary or Scientific studies with Music, Art, Voice Train- 
ing and Physical Training. All departments in charge of 
specialists. The next session will begin September 19th. 


or rogram dress 
e Woman’s College, Baltimore, Md. 


MRS. W.F.STEARNS’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Reopens Sept. 20, 1893. Amherst, Mass. 


MRS. R. G. WILLIAMS’S 
SELECT FAMILY SCHOOL for GIRLS 
AMHERST, MASS. (in the Suburbs) 
Opens Sept. 20, 1893. 


ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 


ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies 


Begins its 65th year September 14th, offering enlarged 
opportunities. ree Seminary Courses of studies and 
a College Siting ourse. Address 

iss LAURA S. WATSON, Principal. 


ITCHELL’S BOYS’ SCHOOL. Eighteen miles 
from Boston, B. & L.R.R. Strictly Select Family 
School. $500 per year, Admits ages from 7 to af, ncre- 
sive. Special care and training to young boys. Fits for 
college. technology, and business, end for circular to 
M. C, MITCHELL, Principal, Billerica, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. For circulars aa- 
dress EDMUND H. BEN NETT. an, 1o Ashburtor 
ace, Boston. 


64 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Miss Catharine J.Chamberlayne’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Number of home pupils limited to fifteen. College 
Preparatory and Elective Courses, eminent lecturers, 
economics and social studies a specialty. French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, and Italian by native masters. st oppor- 
tunities for Art Studies, looking toward European travel. 
ferms, one thousand dollars per year, including instruc- 
tion in all branches except Music, Painting, and Elocu- 
tion. The next year will open October 4, 1893. Pros- 
pectus sent on application. 7 


18 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Miss Frances ¥. Emerson 


Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. oth year opens October 4, 1893. 


40 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. (Y.W.C.A.) 


Boarding and Day School 
of Domestic Science 


with Departments for Industrial Arts and Christian 
Workers, open’ its sixth year Wednesday, Oct. 4 1893. 
operins uttention given to preparing Secretaries and ether 
Cnar:suan heipers Y. W. C. A. work. For circular 
appiy to Miss REWA CHAMPNEY, Principal of School. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


OHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Announcements of the Graduate, Collegiate, and Medi 
cal Courses for the next academic year are now ready and 
will be sent on application. 


Michigan 


THE COMMONWEALTH AVENUE SCHOOL 
—Home and Day School for Girls. wollege Preparatory, 
Regular and Elective Courses. The Misses GiLMAn, 
Principals. Circulars sent on application. 

324 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


20 Music Hall Building, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON TRAINING SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 


Departments: Music, ELocuTtrion (Emerson College of 
Oratory), ArT (Henry Sandham, R.C.A.,_ 
Third year begins Sept. 11th. All grades of pupils received, 
Unusual advantages in the Norma Course; thorough 
training for the teacher’s profession ; teaching under su er- 
vision; Lectures and Concerts by eminent artists. For 
Calendar address the Director, GEO. HIHOWARD,A.M. 


The Detroit Home and Day School 


, Sixteenth year opens Sept. 20. Twenty-five received 
into the school family. rtificate of Classical Course 
admits to Vassar, Wellesley, and the University of Michi- 
gan. Advanced English Course offers special advan- 
tages. Miss ELLA M, LIGGETT, Prin., Detroit, Mich. 


MICHIGAN FEMALE SEMINARY 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
A superior school and refined home. New building. 
Opens September 14, 1803. Terms, $250. Steam heat, 
passenger elevator. or Satalogue No. 26. 
LOUISE B. SAMPSON, Principal. 


ORCHARD LAKE, MICH. 
MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY 


A thoroughly equipped College Pre ratory School, 
abreast of the most progressive Eastern Academies. Cat- 
alogue sent upon application. Col. J.S. ROGERS, Supt. 


Massachusetts 


Oak Grove Home School for Girls 
AMHERST, MASS. 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 


HE MISSES HUBBARD will reopen their 
& School for Girls on Tuesday, October 3, 1843. A 
limited number of boarding pupils will be received into 
the family. 112 Newbury St., Boston. 


CONCORD FOME SCHOOL 


CONCORD, MASS. 


25 boys prepared for college, scientific school, or 
business. All the advantages of family life com- 
bined with best mental and physical training. Build- 
ings new and according to latest models. Four 
masters. 75 acres of ewer Year opens Sept. 20. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Principal. 


ALNUT HILL SCHOOL, Natick iles. 
from Boston, Mass. Boarding, and ay 
opens Sept. 7, 1893. Thorough pregeennon for Wellesley: 
and other colleges for women. ference: President. 
HARLOTTE H. , B.A. 
Miss FLORENCE BiGELow, M.A., Principals, 


WheatonSeminary 


FOR GIRLS 
NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the soth yeas begins Sept. 14, 1893. 
Best: of home influences. Excellent sanitary arrange-. 
ts. nd for Illustrated Prospectus to 
"Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass, 


OME SCHOOL FOR 30 BOYS. DUMMER 
ACADEMY, South Byfield, Essex Co., Mass. 
130th year. Fits for any College or Scientific School. 
arm of over acres poones to and adjoins Academy 
ground G for t-water bat and boat-. 
ng. utoring done thro e summer. ress 
JOHN W PERKINS, Master 


Ashb H ll Springfield, Mass., 
y a Cor. Werthington and Bowdoin Sts.. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, reopens. 
Sept. 20th. College preparatory course. Music, Art,. 
Literature. Miss DIXON, B.A., 

Miss LILIAN DIXON, § Principals 


THE School for Christian Workers, at Springfield, 
Mass., has recently published a neat booklet which 
was presented at the Montreal Convention, and in 
which the following dedicatory words are found: 

From all over the world there is to-day coming 
the cry for increased Christian activity—‘ Enlarge 
the place of thy tent, lengthen thy cords, and strength | 
en thy stakes.”?” Thus is the need of a consecrated, 
thoroughly equipped /aity becoming continually 
more apparent. 

At the institution here represented, alone, the ca//s 
for salaried workers have been more than seven times 
the number that could be filled. : 

To the multitude of consecrated young men and 
women who are ready to heed the Master’s call if the 
field for one’s service is made clear, this booklet is. 
dedicated, with the hope that many may reply,. 
‘“* Here am I; send me.”’ 

Who will respond ? 

Address 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Opens its fourth year Oct. 3d, 1893, New class formed 


every October and February. For particulars address, 
R Pres. Mrs. 


ev. D. A. REED, J. WATERS, Pnin., 
MILTON BRADLEY, V. Pres. 


J. L. DIXON, Cor. Sec. 


825 State St. 


HOWARD SEMINARY cx. Man. 


A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty. _Prepares and 
certificates! students for the Colleges; offers thorough 
seminary training, with wide choice in electives (includ- 
ing Music, Art,and Languages); excellent advantages 
for Home Culture; fine buildings with Library, Gym- 
sible. nd for illustrated circular to Ae 
HORACE MANN WILLARD, A.M., Principal. 


Wellesley Home School for Boys 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 
Fits for college. Terms, $500. Rev. Epw. A. BENNER. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY W"wass*™ 


h Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in Classics, Art. 
Enlarged endowment _iesures superior 

atalogue, addr 
opens WM. Rc NEWHALL, Principal. 


F f the highest . 60th year 
Rept. yg any College or 
Scientitic School. Gertificate eges. 
RE ILDINGS: . bla 
E, admirably equ) ped wit bora~ 
and superb YMN ASIUM. 


DORMITORY, rooms en suite, W 
t, including fire- lace in each rune 

and perfectly fitted nfirmar;. Keeidep 
DINING HL ALL, unexcelled in beauty of — 


buildings heated by steam. Ample player 
D. W ABEROHOMBIE, A. M., Prin., Warbester, Mass 


SEDGWICK INSTITUTE 
A select home school for young men and boys. Students 
are s family, and receive con- 
J. VAN LENNEP, Princizal. 


Home School for 
ASHLEY H ALL Twenty Young Ladies. 
Ten Miles from Boston. 


Music, Art, and Languages. Thorough preparation for 
cole Miss WHITTEMORE, Principal, ontvale, Mass. 


KIMBALL’S 
THE HOME SCHOOL Girls 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


i ssive. College, Pre 


my, 
D MILITARY ACADE 
Worcester, Mane. 3h 
ical, Scientific, Business, 
Athletics encouraged. Carefu training 


ome ALDEN SHAW. A.M.. Head Master- 
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PRATT INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, 


Founded by Charles. Pratt for the promotion of Art, Science, Literature, Industry, and Thrift 


LOCATION—Main Buildings on Ryerson Street, between DeKalb and Wil- 


loughby Avenues. 


SS—By Union Elevated Railroad from Bri 
Elevated Railroad from East 
station. 


Ryerson Stree 


y Franklin Avenue line, transferring at DeKalb Avenue for Ryerson 


t. 
“— Vanderbilt and Ninth Avenue lines to DeKalb Avenue. 


TELEPHONE—1379 Brooklyn. 
VISITING DAYS—Mondays, Wednesda 


CALENDAR—Spring term closes June 23, 1 
Fall term day and evening classes begi 
Fall term closes Dec. 22, «4 ‘ 

an. 2, 1894 


GENERAL OFFICES—No. 215 Ryerson Street, Main Building, second floor. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES—Charles M. Pratt, President; George D. Pratt’ 


Frederic B. Pratt, Secretary and Treasurer. 


GENERAL INFORMATION, Registration, Sales Department, Ushers, etc., at 
N. P. Heffley, Assistant Secretary; M. Adelaid 


General Offices. 


Registrar ; L. Norton, Cashier. 


PRATT INSTITUTE FREE LIBRARY AND READING-ROOM— Main Build- 
Hours, circulating department, 9 A.M. to 6 
Reading-room, 9 A.M. to 


ing, first floor. H 

eWednesday and Saturday, 9 A.M. to 9:30 P.M. 
9:30 P.M. 40,000 volumes ; 200 periodicals. 
Astral Branch, 74 India Street, Greenpoint. 


South Third Street Delivery, 754 Driggs Avenue. 
THE THRIFT—J. Hollis Gibson, Assistant Manager. 


floor—General Office. 


Investment branch, deposit branch, loan branch. 
TECHNICAL MUSEUM—Main Building, fifth floor. 


J. Frederick Hopkins, Associate Director. 


PRATT INSTITUTE MONTHLY—W. A. McAndrew, M. A. Bird, and M. W- 
R. S. Howe, Advertising Agent. 


Plummer, Editing Committee for 1892-3. 


DEPARTMENTS 


HIGH SCHOOL—W. A. McAndrew, Principal; Emma A. Winship, Secretary. 


Office, High School Building, second floor. 
sses—language, history, mathematics, 
training. 


to DeKalb Avenue station. 
ew York to DeKalb Avenue 


By horse-cars on Park, Myrtle, DeKalb, and Greene Avenue lines to 


: ; , and Fridays, from 10 A.M. to 12 M., 
and from 3 to 5 P.M., during spring term; during the fall and winter terms 
additional visiting hours are from 7:30 to 9:30 P.M. of the same days. 


25, 1893. 


science, drawing, 


Harriet M. Cox, 

fourth floor. 
Classes—R 

sketching, an 


modeling, wood 


room 32. 


hygiene, coo 


Building, first floor. 
e Bird, 


P.M., and on 


Main Building, second copying purposes, s 


Boo 


Librarian. 


manual literature, includin 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL AND FINE ARTS—W. S. Pe 
Clara L. Fairchild, Secretaries. 


: ing classical, Oriental, modern Continental, Eng 
American; English composition. 


, Director ; 
Office, Main Building, 


lar Art Course includes antique, life, anatomy, color 
composition. d 
instrumental drawing, a color, design, clay-modeling, sketching, 
methods of teaching. Clay- 

the round, modeling from life. Technical 
ing, color, decoration, applied design, technical methods. 
Drawing includes freehan 
mathematics, and shopwork. Mechanical Drawin 
mechanical -drawin , metallurgy, mathematics, mechanism, and shopwork. 
Wood-Carving includes freehand and instrumental drawing, design, clay- 
-carving. 
design, color, art needlework. 


DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC ART—Harriet S. Sackett, Director; Ada M. 
Pratt, Sophia E. White, Secretaries. 


Normal Art Course includes freehand an 
odeling includes ornament, antique, design in 
Design includes freehand draw- 
Architectural 
and architectural drawing, historic style, color 
includes freehand and 


Art Needlework includes freehand drawing, 


Office, Main Building, third floor, 


Classes—sewing, dressmaking, millinery, physical culture. 


DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE—Emma O. Conro, Director; F. U. 
Bassett, Secretary. Office, Main Building, third floor, room 32. ~- 

Classes—Normal and Special Courses, including German, chemistry, 

bacteriology, physiology, i * 

kery, laundry. 

household art, household economy. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY—Charles R. Richards, 
Director; Edwin W. Foster, Secretary. Office, Science and Technology 


emergencies, home nursing, public 
ousehold Science, including home sanitation, 


— geometry, physics, chemistry, electrical construction, 
steam and the steam-en ' 
pentry, machine work, plumbing, house, sign, and fresco painting. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE—Norman P. Heffley, Director. 
Science and Technology Building, second floor. 
_ Classes—Regular Course, including history, commercial, physical, and 
industrial geography, commercial law, mechanical drawing, political 
economy, civics, English, phonography, and typewriting. 
Phonography, includin 
punctuation, correspondence. 


ne, strength of materials, machine design, car- 


Office, 


business, legal, and general reporting; Englis 


Typewriting, including business and genera 


) elling, correspondence, manifolding, mimeographing. 

keeping, including wholesale and retail, jobbing, commission, bank- 
ing, business practice. 
percentage, discount, short methods, rapid calculations. 
ing grammar, rhetoric, correspondence, composition. Spanish, including 
grammar, conversation, correspondence, composition. 

KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT—Hannah D. Mowry, Director. Office, 
Main Building ; General Office, second floor. 
_ Classes—Mutter und Koselieder—gifts, occupations, science, music, draw- 
ing, physical culture, kindergarten games, history of education, psychology 

LIBRARY DEPARTMENT—Margaret Healy, Director; Mary W. Plummer, 

_ First floor, Main 

Classes in library economy, reference work, and catal 


Arithmetic and Penmanship, including interest, 
English, includ- 


uilding. 
uing 
ish, an 


New Hampshire 


McCollom Institute 


MONT VERNON, N. H. 


A family boarding-school for ten boys, in a mountain 
village 50 miles from Boston. orough preparation for 
_gollege, scientific school, and business. Personal care. 

ndividual instruction. Backward boys advanced 
in their studies. JOHN B. WELCH, A.M., Prin. g 


COLBY ACADEMY 
New London, N. H. 


above the sen.” Building heated by steam: 
OV 
Annual Students #200. Send 


Send for a catalogue. 
Rev. GEO. W. GILE, President. 


Holderness School 


. New Hampshire’s Diocesan School for Boys. Prepara- 
lege, Scientific Schools, Business. For cata- 
ar information a to the 
Rev. LORIN WEBSTER. M.A., Rector. 


New Jersey 


BORDENTOWN (N. J.) COLLEGE 
OR YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS 


Reopens September 2oth A e 
Mrs. GERTRUDE BOWEN A” Pra 


ORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Bo N. J.—Between New York an 
St udies.” Pos pavlid foundations English Academic 
Business Music. U. S. Drill Re 

pt. T. D. LANDON, Com’d’t. 
Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M., Prin. 


New Jersey 


ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Fourteenth year opens September 26. Preparation for 
college a specialty. Advanced and optional courses of 
tudy. CAROLINE M. GERRISH, A.B. 


FREEHOLD (N.J.) INSTITUTE Year. 
ing School. Primary, and Business 
Courses. A. A. CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal. 


PEDDIE INSTITUTE 


First-class school for both sexes. New catalogue with 
full information now ready. 26th year opens Sept. 6th 


New Jersey 


The Misses Anable’s English, French, and German 
Boarding and Day School 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
College Preparation, Art,and Music. Apply forcirculars. 


(N. J.) INSTITUTE, oth year. 800 
feet elevation. Beautiful, healthful, select Home 
School for Boys. Elementary, English Classics, Com- 
mercial, French, German, Music, Typewriting, etc. Steam 
heat, plunge bath, bowling-alley, gymnasium. Exten- 
sive grounds;  soniggam department; beautiful ponies. 
Illustrated Catalogue. WILSON A.M., Prin. 


HARNED ACADEMY 


Select Boarding School. New buildings, single rooms. 
Thorough preparation for the best colleges and for busi- 
ness. Send for circulars. 


Rev. JOSEPH E. PERRY, Ph.D., Principal. 
LAKEWOOD, New J ‘ 
THE OAKS The Misses Fanmianesduneen 


October 4th. College preparation or special courses. 


,Circulars and leaflets on application. 


LAKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
AMONG THE PINES. A thorough and attractive 
School for Boys. JAMES W. MOREY. 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 14 
milesfrom N.Y. 776 Bloomfield Ave., Mont- 
clair, N.J. College and business preparation. Cadets 
live in cottages, enjoying Christian influences and avoid- 
ing the evils of dormitory life. : : 

J. G. MacVICAR, A.M., Prin. 


THE HITCHCOCK-MARSH BOARDING AND 


DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Opens Sept. 27. 60 Plymouth St., Montelair, N. J. 


BRIDGETON, 
NEW JERSEY. 


IVY HAL 


Ho 


me and College-Preparatory School for Y Ladi 
181. Mrs. J. ALLEN | bincipal. 
SEVEN ¢ ABL BRIDGETON, N. J. 
ES 
ar g 00 
German tes Ladies and Girls. Native French and 
, e admits to Smith Coll 


Certificat 
sium. Climate mild anddry. Illustrated circular. 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
) ¥@€ School for girls reopens Sep- 
MISS DANA S tember 20th. College prepa- 
ration. Resident native French and German teachers, 
Special advantages in music and art. Terms for 


boarding pupils, $700 per year Circulars sent on 
application. 


OUNT. HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY, Home 

for boys of. all ages. for College, 
t ool, or business. alogues. 

enliRev. JAS. J. COALE, A.M. (Princeton), Prin. 


DWIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Ev copens September 28th. 
PHAME S, C ELLEN W. FARRAR. 


REIGHTON, 


ISS TOWNSEND S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

54 Park Place, Newark, New Jersey, reopens 

September 27. Best advantages. College preparation. 
Circulars sent on application. 


The Princeton Preparatory School 


opens Sept. 19th. Inquiries may be addressed to Presi- 
dent Patton, of Princeton Colleges Hes N. J., or to 


INE, Head Master. 
HE HENRY C. DE MILLE PREPARA- 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Pompton, N. J., opens Oct. 3d, 1893. Full classica 
and scientific courses. The modern languages, theory of 
music, and complete course in art and physical culture 
ium, G s. Send for catalogu 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 


Miss Elizabeth North’s Home School 
FOR YOUNG GIRLS reopens September 21st, 1493. 


Dupuy School for Boys ™x°5°™ 


A school for backward boys. Only four boarding pupils. 
For circulars address E. D. MontTanyvé, Master. 


New York 


ALFRED UNIVERSITY 


Alfred Center, Allegany Co., N. Y. 


Seven departments. Co-education. Pleasant location. 


. Opens September 5s. 
Expenses moderate ARTHUR EM AIN, President. 


Wells College for Women 
AURORA, N. Y. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
ins S . Send for 
ptember RISBEE. D.D., President. 
For other advertisements in this department see 
folloking pages.) 


| 
Winter term closes 23 
Spring term begins April 2, 1894. 
Spring term closes June 22, 1894. 
——— 


4 


The Outlook . 


AURORA, N. Y. 


CayugaLake Military Academy 


Fall term begins Sept. 13, 1893. For illustrated circular 
$s 
Col. C. J. Wricnt, B.S., A.M., or 
or K. A.M., Principals. 


Miss Katherine |. Maltby, B.A., 


will open her spacious and inviting residence, 160 Jorale- 
mon Street, Brooklyn, September 28, 1893, for the recep- 
tion of Young Ladies who desire to spend the winter in 
the city in the enjoyment of its Art or Musical advantages ; 
for students who will attend the sessions of day schools 
in Brooklyn; or for pupils who wish special instruction 
under her charge. Fifth year. Address for circular 
160 Joralemon Street, BROOKLYN. 


BUFFALO SEMINARY 
The Forty-Third Year 


For circulars address 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT, 284 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Granger Place School for Young Ladies 


Canandaigua, N. Y, Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 

20th. Preparatory, Academic, and Collegiate departments. 

Certificates by leading leges and Universities. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


THE CANTON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
ated at Canton, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. A school 
for training candidates for the ministry of the Univer- 
ist Church. Those who would be equipped for the 
service of a religion free, rational, sincere, and at the 
same time eneeeety Christian, would do well to corre- 
spond with the President, I. M. Arwoop,D.D., or the Sec- 
retary. Henry Prentiss Forsgs, D.D., Canton, N. Y. 
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New York Ohio 
BERLIN COLLEGE offers a li Cees 
St. J ohn’s Military School O at the lowest ben Sexes, 


Rt. Rev. F. D. HuntincTon, Prest. Wm. VerBEck, 
upt. ist Lt. W. P. Burnuam, 6th Infantry, U.S.A., 
mmandant. Apply to superintendent for circular. 


AUTAUQUA LAKE BOYS’ SCHOOL. 
imited to small number. waar are members of 
t ‘ sical. Send for prospectus. 
PIERCE, Mayville, N.Y. 


THE MISSES MACKIE’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
NEWBURGH, N. 


SEMINARY, North Granville, N. Y. Good board; 
steam heat; large rooms; $50,000 building; beautiful Adi- 
rondack region. Health, comfort morals, ie hong 
Regents’ exams. and dip]. College, business, private life. 


Nyack Seminary, Home School for 
Young Ladies and Little Girls, Nyack-on- 
Hudson, N.Y. Opens Sept.27th. Thirty 
boarders received. For circulars and par- 
ticulars address Mrs. Imogene Bertholf. 


QeyNour SMITH INSTITUTE, Pine Plains, 
N. Y.—Home School for bothsexes. 15th year begins 
Sept. 13, ’93. soofeet elevation. Pleasant and healthful. 
Thorough instruction in all branches. Prepares for best 
or business life. Musicand ponosrapay taught. 
Send for circular. Rev. A. MATTICE, A.M., Prin. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. 44th preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A-M., Poughkeepsie, N. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

58th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 

ernment Academies, and Business. Mili Organiza- 

tion. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


Classical and Home Institute 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Young ladies may pursue the 
uating course, prepare for college, or select their 
own studies. A IVINS home with 
ARAH V. H. BUTLER, Principal. 


CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


And Hudson River Institute 
Healthfully and beautifully located in the Hudson River 
Valley. Affords superior advantages for thorough and 
systematic education to boys and girls. Careful attention 
given by a strong faculty of experienced professors 
teachers to intellectual, social, moral, and physical cul- 
of Music and an high 

e. 4oth year opens Sept. 18. For illustrated Catalo 
address Rev. A. A.M., Pres., Claverack, N. Y 


Houghton Seminary for Young Women 
CLINTON, N. Y. 

Affords finest advantages for culture and social training, 

with thorough preparation for the best Colleges. Sanita- 


tion perfect. 33d year. For illustrated catalogue address 
A. G. BENEDICT, Principal. 


hool at Worrall ‘Hall Peekskill. 
For catalogue address Col. C. J. WRIGHT, A.M. 


FORT EDWARD 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


For Young Women and Girls. Six courses of 
study and preparatory. £270 per year. Specialties: 
h 


Music, Art, Elocution, Stenography, Physical Cul- 


ture. jos year 26th. 
OS. E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


COOK ACADEMY "AVA% 


For both sexes. Classical, Scientific, and Literary 
Courses. Music and Art. A. C. HILL. Ph.D. 


MISS BENNETT’SSCHOOL 


N.Y. Twelve girls may have 
all the benefits of careful home training and best educa- 
tional methods. Six resident teachers. Training aimsat 
thoroughness. All grades. Preparation for college. 


Jomacy.* Union Hall Seminary 


Seventy-seventh year begins Sept. 21, 1893. A school 
for girls, ten miles from New York. 
Miss S. A. HUNTTING, Principal. 


OSSINING SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Musical Director, Albert Ross Parsons. . Delsarte. 
European Travel Class. Proximity to New York affords 
city advantages. Twenty-sixth year opens Sept. 20. 

iss C, C. FULLER, 
S1nG On-the-Hudson, New York 


HE MISSES GOODYEAR’S BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 509 James Street, 
Syracuse, N. Y., under the direction of the Misses - 
year and Mr. Walter L. Burlingame, will reopen Sept 20, 
1893. For information address Miss FANNy GoopYEAR. 


EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 

Saratoga Springs, N. ¥Y.—Superior facilities for 

the higher Sciences, ilosoph , Languages, Music, 

Painting, zsthetic and social culture. 39th year begins 
Sept. 20. Address CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph.D., Pres. 


OME INSTITUTE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New 

York. A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Best 
advantages in Music, Art, and the Modern Languages. 
Miss M. W. METCALF . Principal. 


Mrs. Piatt’s School for Girls 


UTICA, N. Y.—The next term begins Thursday, Sept. 
21st. Applications should be made early for fall of 1894. 


North Carolina 


RANVILLE INSTITUTE, Oxford, N. C. Home 
and day school for Birls in the Health Belt of North 
Carolina. The Misses HILLIARD, Principals. Col- 
lege preparation. Excellent peventnaiee in Musicand Art. 
Terms moderate. For catalogues address the Principals. 


Ohio 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


1020 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Pipparation for Harvard examinations and all Colleges 
for h | 


omen. Reopens Sept. 26th. 
Kenyon Military Academy 
Gambier, Ohio.—This remarkably successful school 
provides thorough preparation for college or business, 
and careful supervision of hea ee habits, and manners. 


It is much the oldest, largest, and best-equipped board- 
ing-school in Ohio. Catalogues sent. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE 


Academy of Marietta College 
Marietta College for Women 


Fall term in all departments begins Sept. 12th. 
For Catalogues and information address 


Pres. JOHN W. SIMPSON, Marietta, O. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 

Early application necessary for September, 189% 


Twenty-five professors. Elective courses. Lite 
societies. Athletics. Gymnasiums under traj 
professors. Libraries. Laboratories. Best musica] 
advantages. ‘Tuition $40 a year. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, o 
to Christian students from all denominations, 
Faculty complete. Students admitted without charge 
to college classes. , 
OS ACADEMY. Graduates pass easily 
into leading colleges. 21 instructors. 550 students, 
All departments open Sept. 20, 1893. 200-page cata. 
logue free. G.W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, berlin, 0, 


UTNAM SEMINARY, Zanesville, Ohio. soth 
year. Boarding and Day School for Girls. Native 
French teacher. Special advantages for young girls. 
Mrs. HELEN BUCKINGHAM COLT, 


Pennsylvania 


Miss Baldwin’s Day, Boarding, and 
. College Preparatory School for Giris 


Reopens September 28. For circular address 
Miss FLORENCE BAL IN, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


METZGER | A Home School for Girls. 


Prepares for College. 


INSTITUTE Send for 


ta x 
— HARRIET L, DEXTER, 
CARLISLE, PA. Principal. 


Lititz, Lancaster Co., T jn 
Pennsylvania Linden Hall Seminary 
A Moravian school for girls and young women. _ tooth 
year begins Sept. 13th. Careful supervision. Liberal 
course and rational methods of instruction. | 
Rev. C. B. SHULTZ, Principal. 


NAZARETH HALL, Nazareth, Pa., Moravian 
Boarding School for Boys. Prepares for college or 
business, Beautiful and healthful location; military drill; 


ome care. Steam heat and electric light. Term opens 
Sept. 13. Sendforcatalogue. Rev. C. C. Lanius, Principal. 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


OGONTZ (near Philadelphia), Pa.—Represented 
by its graduates in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, 
Amherst, University of Pa., Lafayette, and West. Point. 
(Lehigh University and Trinity College added for ‘93-04. 
23d year. OHN CALVIN RICE, Principal. 


GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850. pwenty minutes from 
delphia, two hours from New York. Opens Sept. 27. 

For circulars and reports apply to the Principals, 
Sytvia J. EASTMAN, FRANCES E, BENNETT, 
Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 


1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MISS BOYER’S 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND MUSIC SCHOOL 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. Boarding 2 
Day School for Girls. 37th year opens Sept. 27, Academ 
and college preparatory courses. For circular address 

Mrs. THEODORA RICHARDS, Principal, 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, A.M., Associate Pn. 


SWARTHMORE 


Under care of Friends. Opens oth month, 19th, 1&3. 
Full College Courses for young men and young women, 
leading to Classical, Engineering, Scientific, an joey 
degrees. s OPS, and libraries. 

Ss 
Catalogue AKL ‘DEGARMO, Ph.D., President. 


Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 


Williamsport, Pa.—Both sexes. Regular and Elec- 
tive Courses, Degrees conferred. Fits for College. 
electric light, home comforts. $225. jogue, 
free. Wear opens Bayt, ath. E. J. CRAY, ._D., President. 


N ORDER TO FILL TWO VACANCIES s 
I frat-class Boarding School in 
r 
0. Box 23, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rhode Island 
EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


i _I. Founded 182. Both sexes. n 
Seam heat and electric light. En- 
dowed. Twelve courses. $200a year. Sept. 12. 


for illustrated catglogue. a KESLEE, D.D.., Principal. 


Write 


Vermont Episcopal Institute 
» Vt.—Boarding Schoo! for 


military drill. 


‘ ton, 

A UGUSTA FEMALE SEMINARY, May, 
Va. Fullc 


ns Sept. 7, 1893; closes last of 
Unsurpasse location, puilden ,and grounds. $250 
of teachers. Board, etc., with full English cou 
entire season of g months. Music Language xtra, For 
rt, Bookkeeping, and Physical Culture, Principal. 
Catalogue tn to Miss Mary J. BALDWIN, 


? | 
a New York 
14 
a 
if 
1 
Fy 
| 
Ay 
ee EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. Aca- 
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THE SIGLAR SCHOOL, 
Newburgh-on-the-Hudson, N. 


This picture of how our boys go to their athletics every after- 
noon when the weather and ground are suitable, is put here to 
ask you to read what is more important. I can only tell enough 
here to get you to send for my pamphlet and read the rest. 

My school has been eminently successful for many years in 
this way: my boys go to college, enter well, go through well, 
come out well, and succeed in the world. The reason is: we 
start them right, get them into the way of steering themselves, 
and they stick to it. 

I have been trying several years to get my boys younger. 
They come at twelve to fifteen, even older. I want them to 


begin at eight to ten. 


When a boy begins to be hard to keep busy agreeably to 
himself and others, he is outgrowing home; no family home is 
The happy and wholesome place for 
him is with other boys of his age and older, in a school-and-play 
home. | | 

It is perfectly clear to me (and I think it is to most parent 
too) that the years from eight or ten to fifteen are tedious and 
profitless years for a boy at home; and yet fond parents object 
to sending him away. : 

Will you send for my pamphlet and read it? 

My rate is $600 a year; no extras. 


HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


Address: Newburgh, N. Y. 


MISS ANNIE BROWN’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


713, 715, 717 Fifth Avenue, New York 


FOURTEENTH YEAR 


ree reopens October 4th. The three commodious and well-equipped houses, on 
cit aa between 55th and 56th Streets, occupy one of the most desirable locations in the 
cage ey are lighted by electricity ; the school-rooms are large, sunny, and well ventilated ; 
dae ee of the boarding-pupils are comfortable and attractive, and an Otis electric 
rl with a Carrying capacity of fifteen, is in constant service. Exercise and hours 
udy are regulated by individual needs. Pupils of all ages are received. ‘There is a special 
thee dion for college preparation under the charge of experienced college tutors. Applica- 
“ns should be made before Sept. roth. Address Miss ANNIE BROWN, 715 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


STA 


Courses for degrees in A Philosoph 
Vv rts, 
Ind Medicine, Pharm 
Doctor's 


politan Art School, Art Students’ League, 
and Cooper Institute, in New York, for 
the purpose of fitting herself to teach 
seeks a position as an instructor in drawing and 
painting. Address 
Miss ETTA ANNE DREW 
Care The Baker & Taylor Co., Publishers, 


740 Broadway, N ew York. 
LA 


YOUNG LADY who has pursued a sev- 
eral years’ course of study at the Metro- 


Take a Course 


Y 


Correspondence 


School of Law. 4 \ 
(Incorporated. ) 


Bend 10c. stamps for 


J. Cotmen, Ja. 


DETROIT 
No 30 TELEFHOME 


BOOKS OF NOBLE CRITICISM 


By E. C. STEDMAN 


Nature and Elements of 
Poetry 


With a Topical Analysis in the margin, and a 
full Analytical Index. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The student will climb toward noble conceptions 
while he readsit. Take this book as an appendix and a 
finishing chapter to Mr. Stedman’s monumental works on 
the * Victorian Poets’ and on ‘ Poets of America,’ and it 
will show how admirably our critic has accomplished the 
task he set for himself; the three books stand for the 
highest and broadest achievement of American literary 
criticism.” — The /ndependent. 


A 


Victorian Poets 


With Topical Analysis in the margin, and full 
Analytical Index. Twenty-first Edition. 
Revised and extended, by Supplementary 
Chapter, to the Fiftieth Year of the 
Period under Review. Cr. 8vo, $2.25; 
half calf, $3.50. 


** Mr. Stedman deserves the thanks of English scholars, 
... He is faithful, studious, and discerning; of a sane 
and reasonable temper, and in the main a judicial one; 
his judgment is disciplined and exercised, and his decis- 
ions, even when we cannot agree with them, are based 
on intelligent grounds.”’—London Saturday Review. 


Poets of America 


With full Notes in margin, and careful Ana- 
lytical Index. LZleventh Edition. 12mo, 
$2.25; half calf, $3.50. 

**Mr. Stedman’s work stands quite alone; it has had 


no predecessor, and it leaves room for no rival.” —New 
York Tribune. 


Shelley’s Poetical Works 


Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by Gro. 
WooDBERRY, Professor of Literature 
in Columbia College. Centenary Edition. 
From new plates, and more nearly com- 
plete and every way desirable than any 
library edition of Shelley heretofore pub- 
lished. With a new portrait. 4 vols., 
crown 8vo, gilt top, $7.00. 


Greek Poets in English 


Verse 


Edited by Wma. H. Appleton, Professor 
in Swarthmore College. 12mo, $1.50. An 
admirable collection of the best Greek 
poems from Homer, Hesiod, A‘schylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Theocritus, Aris- 
tophanes, Anacreon, Sappho, and others. 
These are presented in the best transla- 
tions, and prefaced with an essay by the 
editor. 


Horatian Echoes 


By JoHN O. SARGENT. With a biographical 
sketch of Mr. Sargent, and an introduc- 
tion by Dr. HOLMES. 12mo, $1.50. Ex- 
cellent translations of eighty-seven of the 
Odes of Horace, preserving his shrewd- 
ness, culture, blitheness of spirit, and mod- 
ernness, as well as the more distinctively 
poetical qualities of his genius. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York 
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D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 


The Life of 
Sir Richard F. Burton 


By his Wife, ISABEL BURTON. With numerous 
Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps, and two 
colored Plates. In 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth; 
$12.00. 


The career of the late Sir Richard F. Burton, the 
distinguished traveler, and editor of ‘‘ The Arabian 
Nights,” was perhaps the most adventurous and 
romantic of any Englishman of the last generation. 
He was an encyclopedic scholar, and much more than 
a scholar. He knew and had seen more of dark 
Africa than most men, and more of Mohammedan 

n any man. It seemed a simple thing for 
him to travel in ry eg among fanatics where dis- 
covery meant death, but his life was many-sided, and 
his biography illustrates a remarkable variety of 
interests. Lady Burton has proved her literary 
ability before, and in these volumes she has done 
justice to an exceptional opportunity. 


Camp-Fires of a Naturalist 


By CLARENCE E. Epworps. The Story of 
Fourteen Expeditions after North Ameri- 
can Mammals. From the Field Notes of 
LEwis LINDSAY DycHE, A.M., M.S., 
Professor of Zodlogy and Curator of 
Birds and Mammals in the Kansas State 
University. With numerous Illustrations. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This book sketches big game hunting in the West 
from a fresh point of view. ‘The author describes 
the actual adventures and experiences of a naturalist 
who has hunted from Mexico to the northern con- 
fines of British Columbia, pursuing grizzly bears, 
mountain sheep, elk, moose, and other rare game. 
As an outdoor book of camping and hunting this 
possesses a timely interest, and it also has the merit 
of scientific exactness in the descriptions of the habits, 
peculiarities, and haunts of wild animals. 


The Tutor’s Secret 


By VicroR CHERBULIEZ, author of “ Samuel 
Brohl and Company,” “Saints and Sin- 
ners,” etc. No. 120, Town and Country 
Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 


“IT have derived the most delicate and acute pleasure 
from the perusal of * The Tutor’s Secret,’ yet it isa pleasure 
which can only be obtained by a serene, leisurely, artistic 
enjoyment of its exquisite literary qualities... . I oane 
the extreme interest and attachment with which the char- 
acter of the tutor inspires us as one of the greatest trumps 
of fiction, and all the other characters are admirably 
drawn.”—Oulpa, in the Fortnightly Review. 


** The hero tells his own story, and he and the heroine 
are admirably drawn. One chapter is as fine as anything 
in modern literature.”—London Athenaeum. 


From the Five Rivers 

By Mrs. F. A. STEEL, author of “ Miss Stuart’s 
Legacy,” etc. No. 121, Town and Coun- 
try Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 


In her comprehension of the strange phases of 
Indian life, her sympathy with the reasoning and 


-moods of the people, and her quick perception of 


effective and humorous contrasts, Mrs, Steel sug- 
ts Mr. Kiplingin eres of the native Indians. 
Mrs. Steel, however, finds more characters amon 
the women and children whom she has sketche 
most sympathetically and vividly. Her book is a 
fascinating one in its mingling of comedy and pathos, 
and it is not strange that the writer has quickly 
earned an exceptional reputation in England. 


A Truthful Woman in 


Southern California 
By KATE SANBORN, author of “ Adopting an 
Abandoned Farm,” etc. A new volume 
in Appletons’ Summer Series. 1!2mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


In her vivacious and picturesque account of South- 
ern California the author of ‘‘Adopting an Abandoned 
Farm ”’ shows the quickness of observation, delight- 
ful humor, and originality which made her former 
bco so popular with the reading public. Her book 
furnishes facts as well as amusement, and it will 
have a permanent value as a truthful picture of 
Southern California. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1,3 & 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK 


King’s Windsor Asbestos 
| Cement Dry Mortar 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, OWNERS, AND OCCUPANTS OF HOUSES 

Since the completion of five of the six sides of every room, hall, and closet consists of plaster, there is nothing in the 
economy of building upon which so much depends for neatness, elegance, and durability as perfect walls and ceilings, 
Yet, until the production of King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement Dry Mortar (and that, too, at a price not exceeding the 
c’ st of fair common wall plaster), this feature in the art of building had not kept pace with other building improve. 


ments. 
EXPLANATION RELATING TO OUR DRY MORTAR 

Within the past three or four years we have made and sold about a million and a half barrels of our wall material 
known as KING’S WINDSOR ASBESTOS CEMENT, with which masons have mixed their owx sand ; but, find. 
ing that in some instances they have disregarded our directions as to the amount and quality of sand to be used with it 
and not being thus able to guarantee results without having control of the quantity and guality of this essential eg 
gredient, we have, therefore, recently established in connection with our Mills an extensive SAND PLANT, and now 
incorporate with our famous cement not only a suitable guality but correct quantity of the best selected, silicious 
sharp bank sand, being itself first systematically treated—that is, thoroughly screened, washed, and kiln-dried—thus 
providing a reliable and perfect wall material, ready for use, except the addition of water by the plasterer—and this is 
our WINDSOR ASBESTOS CEMENT DRY MORTAR. * 


ASSURANCE OF PERFECT WALLS AND CEILINGS . 
By this method, together with accurately proportioning all the ingredients (by automatic weighing of the Same), we 
are now fully enabled to control the proportion, quantity, and quality, and homogeneous incorporation of all the 
materials, and thereby to guarantee perfect Walls and Ceilings. hd 


HOW COMMON PLASTER IS MADE 


The Indispensable Requisites in the Production of Wall Plaster, of whatever nature, are: 1st, suitable quality and 
Preparation of the materials, especially the samd : 2d, proper profortions of the ingredients; and 3d, thorough and 
homogeneous mixing of the same. Neither of these requisites are or can be ‘strictly or approximately complied with 
in making wall plaster by the usual means. The sand is seldom well selected, is never treated (that is, properly 
screened, washed, and dried): the materials are proportioned by guess, without pretension to the least accuracy, and 
never but partially incorporated or mixed—to do either of which by and labor would be too expensive, and absolutely 
impossible on or at the premises where the plaster is to be used. Nothing short of an extensive plant andsteam 
power renders it possible to produce properly made Wall Plaster, and this is why we can produce a superbly supenor 
material for even less than a poorer article. 


RELATIVE COST OF OUR CEMENT AND COMMON PLASTER 


Though our material is infinitely superior to any wall plaster made of lime, hair, and sand, or other ingredients, our 
method of production enables us to more than compete with the cost of a fair quality of common (or any other) wall 
plaster, as will appear. The materials and labor for lathing, cornices, centér-pieces, and finishing coat, and the labor 
for applying the plaster that constitutes the scratch and brown coats of given thickness, will cost the same whatever 
be the kind of plaster used for the scratch and drown coats; therefore, the relative cost of our Windsor Cement Dry 
Mortar and Common Plaster is narrowed down to the comparative cost of common plaster (for scratch and brown 
coats) stacked, wet up, and tempered, ready for the hod; and the cost of our Windsor Cement Dry Mortar, deliv- 
ered, ‘also ready to wet up. For comparison we will take Col. Gilmore’s. Formula for common plaster, which is 
employed for Government work and cited in Form Books as standard :. Lime, 4 casks, at $1.10; Hair, 4 bushels, at 
25.cents; Sand, 7 loads, at 75 cents; labor for mixing, stacking, and tempering, $3.75—amounting to $14.15 for 100 
square yards, or 14 15/100 cents per square yard. Our material delivered at the building, at our price, $6.70 per ton 
(after deducting rebate for bags returned), for 6244 sq. yds. is 10 72/100 cts. per sq. yd.—showing a difference in 
favor of our material of 3 43/100 cts. per sq. yd. This comparison refers to %-inch ground work on wood lath, and 
holds good on all other lathing, brick walls, etc. 


ADVANTAGES IN FAVOR OF WINDSOR CEMENT DRY MORTAR OVER 
COMMON HAND-MADE PLASTER 


Though so far superior to all other wall plasters, it costs no more than common plaster, and, therefore, can be uni- 
versally afforded and for all classes of buildings. It is three times stronger—three times harder—free from acid or 
any other corrosive or otherwise injurious chemicals. The water with which it is wet up is largely taken up by the set, 
and does not, therefore, evaporate, and so saturate the wood-work of the structure. It adheres stronger to brick, all 
kinds of lath and jother building ‘materials—is more easily applied—saves time, as the carpenters can almost immedi- 
ately follow the plasterers—is not injured by frost after it has once set. As itis wet-up within the structure, the plas- 
terers are not delayed by storms or freezing temperature. It can be used and finished in any way that ordinary plaster 
can—registers, thimbles, etc., can be cut in without extended injury—nails cambe driven into it without blemish. It 
relieves Architects and Owners of apprehension and anxiety attendant upon, ncertainty of securing good walls and 
ceilings by the use of hand-made and half-made lime-and-hair plaster. It is Ba ularly adapted for setting tiles, slabs, 
floor brick, topping off chimneys, and the like—can be applied without special skill and byanyplasterer. Walls and 
Ceilings made of our Cement are stronger, harder, tougher, more tenacious and €lastic—wilf not pit, chip, crack, or fall 
off—are less porous and therefore less absorptive of water, moisture,and germsf disease, hence more wholesome and 
sanatory and less expensive to paint—are free from filthy tropical cattle hair, asb@stos being used for fiber. They are fire, 
water, vermin, and germ proof—being harder, are not easily defaced—being smopther, are more agreeable to touch and 
vision—being water-proof, can be cleaned by washing—and they obviate heavy cost of repairs. 

Because of the superior strength, adhesion, tenacity, and elasticity of our Windsor Cement, it is applicable to fac 
tories, printing-houses, etc., on which common plaster would not-stand the jar. 

Send for complete treatise on the subject of ‘‘ NEEDED IMPROVEMENT IN PLASTER FOR WALLS 
AND CEILINGS.” ey : 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State Street, NEW YORK 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 


TIFFANY GLASS& DECORATING COMPANY 


-FURNISHERS- & -GLASS- WORKERS - DOMESTIC. & - ECCLESIASTICAL: 


‘DECORATIONS: *MEMORIALS: 


-333-TO- 341 FOURTH: AVENUE NEW: YORK: 


ce" A New Library of Poetry 


700 We employ Teachers and others to take orders, paying $1,000 to $2,000 salary. 
Volumes FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York 


Fo) Old Reliable Standard Pen, Ho. 048. 


STERBROOK FALCO 


26 John St., N. 
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Financial 


With the money market fortified by over 
$37,000,000 of Clearing-House certificates, 
which is the aggregate amount issued at the 
present writing, it is not strange that the New 
York City money market is easy; rates range 
from 2to 4 per cent. on the Exchange for call 
loans based on these bank credits, and the 
scheme which has provided for this new crea- 
tion of funds seems to provide ample funds 
for bank exchanges here in the local markets. 
But the abnormal condition of the general 
money market consists in the fact that all 


kinds of paper currency, and gold, and, in a . 


limited way, silver dollars, are being bartered 
for and sold over counters, payable for in 
city bank funds, at a premium of from 14 to 
4per cent. The scarcity of small bills, from 
ones to fives, which are essential for the pay- 
ment of weekly wages to the vast army of em- 
ployees in every branch of industry, has forced 
this premium. Before this feature in the 
money supply, caused by the hoarding of cur- 
rency, became prominent, the price of foreign 
exchange had admitted of gold shipments, 
and orders had been sent abroad for some 
$15,000,000 of gold or more, all of which has 
arrived, and has entered into our supply of cur- 
rency; this opportune influx of gold has relieved 
the scarcity caused by the locking-up process, 
to some degree; yet the premium, or bonus, 
being paid for currency and gold made it 
profitable to import more gold notwithstand- 
ing an advance in sterling bills, so that banks 
and bankers have ordered at least $10,000,000 
of the yellow metal, with the prospect that 
other large orders will be sent. This sudden 
depletion of the reserve of the Bank of Eng- 
land for our account caused that bank to raise 
its rate of discount to 4 per cent., with the 
prospect of another advance next Thursday. 
But the Bank of France, with her great accu- 
mulation of gold, has opened her vaults to our 
demand and relieved the drain on England. 
Gold promises to come here now with the 
same speed, and in like quantities, with the 
drafts made on us by both the Banks of Eng- 
land and France during the first five months 
of the year, so that we are getting our own back 
again. In addition to this increase of re- 
sources, together with the local expansion of 
credits by the banks by way of the Clearing- 
House certificates, the United States Treasurer 
reports that application for some $18,000,000 
of new bank currency has been applied for by 
the National banks, based on Government 
bonds which the banks have been able to 
secure at low prices because of the necessities 
of savings banks, which (taking all these 
sources) is certainly rapidly increasing our 
available funds; and when hoarded money is 
fully let loose again, we shall realize this ex- 
pansion in all its magnitude. It is reported 
that time money to a limited degree is in the 
market, at 6 per cent. for six months, and that 
maturing loans are being renewed at this rate. 
The banks have sent little currency West or 
South this week, having refused to furnish 
legal tender for interior shipment, although 
the demand is persistent, while the increase to 
the banks through the Sub-Treasury for the 
week is over $4,000,000. On the whole, a 
sensible feeling of relief from the pressure of a 
week ago is being felt, and it is believed 
that we are definitely and rapidly improving in 
the process of easing from the great stringency. 
Suspensions of banks and institutions, of 
Corporations and individual enterprises and 
firms, have been going on during the whole 
Pee and probably will go on in an extraor- 
inary degree for some weeks to come, though, 
et us hope, with diminishing force. 
a. € effect in the money market of the re- 
Jeving agencies referred to, and of the meet- 
Ing of Congress in extra session, has been to 
a more confidence in values, and, with 
0 halting and reacting, the list of Stock 
xchange shares has made an average advance 
mye the week, but with many inactive shares 
yet unaffected. The bond list is relieved from 
he great pressure of liquidation, and prices 
Pt: have also made some progress. The 
ae in both of these markets is the one of 
Pe demand. The buying power is lim- 
The market has been a great invalid 
and recuperates very slowly. Rail 
y- Railway earn- 


ings are, of course, becoming somewhat un- 
favorable; with a drastic shrinkage enforced 
in all kinds of business, this is inevitable for 
the time being. The bank statement is as 
follows : 


Loans, increase $3,078,200 
Legal tender, decrease ............ 408,000 
Deposits, decrease 741,700 
Reserve, decrease 2,527,575 


This leaves the banks with a total deficit in 
their reserve of about $16,500,000. Money 
easy at close at 3 per cent. 

STREET. 


When Tired Out 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: “ When 
completely tired out by prolonged wakefulness and 
overwork, it is of the atest value to me. Asa 
beverage it possesses charms beyond anything I 
know of in the form of medicine.”’ 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Ss Philadelphia 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
2,541,873 61 
Surplus over all Liabilities ..... 141,428 86 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893, 
$3,183,302.47 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
CHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. S. 


ecy. 
WM. J. DAWSON, Secy. Agency Dept. 

Six Per Cent. Collateral 

Als Trust Gold Bonds 
OF THE 
HOME SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 
Paid-in Capital, $1,000,000 

These bonds are secured by a special deposit with a 
trust company of First Mortgages on City property 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul exclusively at the rate 
of 160 per cent. of Mortgages for every bond issued. 

They are also the direct obligation of a Company having 
a paid-in cash capital eight times the amount of its 
bonded debt. 

_ The interest received from the Mortgages securing this 
issue is double the amount voqunres to pay interest on the 
nds. The net cornings of the Company during the 
gene 1892 were $76,076, while the interest on this issue cf 
onds is only $7,500 per annum, less than one-tenth of the 
Company’s present net income. - 

Principal payable in 1898. Coupons April and October, 
at Philadelphia. Can be registered if desired. Price, 
par, with accrued interest from April 1. I have exclusive 
sale of this issue. 


H. F. NEWHALL 
533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Have you Money Locked Upr 
A Guarantee of 10% on it 


The financial stress may bring un- 
usual chances for speculation, but 
it cannot bring a better chance than 
this for a profitable investment. 


The personal obligations of one of the principal 
owners of a useful and long-established periodical 
forces him to sell 100 shares Giaael of its stock. It 
has earned large profits for ten years; it is a perma- 
nent and safe property—pre-eminently so—of increas- 
ing value, owned and conducted by well-known men 
of experience and character, who have their own for- 
tunes and money of their families invested in it and 
regard it as the best property they can have. Full 
investigation of books allowed, and highest personal 
references and bank and expert references as to the 

roperty given. This stock would not be sold but 

or the most pressing personal obligations of the 
owner. It is offered at par as a permanent invest- 
ment of the highest class to acceptable purchaser or 
purchasers only. 10% dividends will be guaranteed 
Jor four years hogy sit of an additional 100 shares 
($10,000) of stock. ‘The value of the property must 
continue to increase by reason of its unique position. 

The racer, and a private corporation of the high- 


est character, and the purchaser will become a part- 
ner in effect without partnership liabilities, and may, 
if one purchaser buy it all, become one of the 
Directors at next election. The same guarantee of 
10% dividends for four years will be given whether 
there be one a or more. Address 

A. A. A., No. 5,043, care of ‘he Outlook. 


Against Western 
Mortgages, 


have your 
warned you? 

If so, what do they 
advise ? 

Our pamphlet may 
help you do your think- 
ing. It explains our 
securities and is sent 
free. 


The Provident 
Fe ust Co. 36 Bromfield St. 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention The Outlook 


friends 


LIFE INSURANCE1#T INSURES. 


LOWEST POSSIBLE oF 


MERCANTILE BENEFIT ASS Nor NY. 319 NY 


Every Breath You Draw 


Should be nothing but | ape invigorating air—That’s 
one of the greatest health essentials. 


PURIFINE 


Odor less—non-potsonous— 


Is a Constant, Cheap and Effective Disinfectant, The 
best by all odds for use in Bath Rooms, Sleeping 
Rooms, Sick Rooms, Refrigerators, Cellars, Water 
Closets, etc. Kills the Germs of Diptheria and 
Cholera. Keeps the air fresh and free from all odors. 
Shipped in cases of 12 % gal. bottles. Price, $5.00 
per case, freight prepaid, cash with order. Write for 
valuable information, free. Lady Agents wanted, 


FITCH SALT CO., Bay City, Mich. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all malignant 
growths, without the use of the knife. 

e have never failed to effect a permanent 
cure where we have a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for treatment. : 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and treat- 
ment, with terms and references, free. Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN @ SON, North Adams, Mass. 


After bathing in the 
surf a wineglass full 
will invigorate the en- 


tire system. a7 
j 


‘LIGHTNING PLATER 


te and plating je 
7 ome tableware, &c. Piates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
: ft new, on all kinds of metal 
in with gold, silver or nickel. 


Suid No experience, No capital. 


RHEUMATISM 


CURED 
BY USING ONE BOTTLE 
YELLOW PINE COMPOUND. 
Price $2 00; by Express $2.25. 
Send for treatise. 
Y¥LLOW PINK EXTRACT CO. 


297 Franklin St. Allegheny, Pa 
For sale by all druggists. 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook | 


Suggestions for planning a Vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information 
concerning any Transportation Line in the 
world, any Hotel in the world, any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world, or any Tour to 
any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, by the Recreation Department, 
The Outlook, 


ton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 


A New Steamer 


The Latest and Most Important Addition to 
the Fall River Line Facilities 


The construction of the hull of the new passenger 
steamboat for the Fall River Line is now nearly 
finished at the yards of the Delaware River Iron 
Shipbuilding and Engine Co. (formerly the John 
Roach Ship-yard), Chester, Pa. This vessel will be 
the finest specimen of marine architecture and build- 
ing thus far produced. She will be launched in 
August, 1893, and it is expected that she will be com- 
pleted in time for the summer season of 1894. 

She is larger and will be of greater carrying capac- 
ity for both passengers and freight, and even more 
elaborately finished and furnished, than the Puritan 
being 20 feet longer; she will have double inclined 
compound engines instead of compound beam en- 
gines; boilers of the Scotch instead of the Redfield 
type; while her dining-saloon will be on the main 
deck instead of in the lower*saloon. A larger boat 
even than the Puritan is needed for the increasing 
business of the line, and the new boat is as wide as 
any ary dock in New York City willadmit. ‘The 
double inclined engine, having practically no centers, 
lessens the vibrations, and it is expected that the 
new boat will be as steady as the Plymouth, which 
vessel is, in this particular feature, considered a won- 


er. 
The dimensions and proportions of the new boat 
are as follows: 


Length on water line............. ive 

Breadth over guards,............ Tikes 

Depth of hull, molded............ 


The arrangement and general proportions of decks 
will be the same as in the Puritan. 

The machinery will consist of a double inclined 
compound engine, in general arrangement like that 
of the.Plymouth of the Fall River Line. There will 
be two high-pressure cylinders, each 51 inches in 
diameter, and two low-pressure cylinders, each 9 
mo in diameter, all having a stroke of piston o 
11 feet. 

Her wheels will be of the feathering type, 35 feet in 
diameter and 14 feet face. 

There will be ten return tubular boilers of the 
Scotch type, each having three corrugated furnaces, 
giving a total grate surface of 850 square feet. There 
will be two superheaters, supplied with steam by the 
ten boilers; and two smokestacks as in the Puritan, 
and similarly arranged. 

The boilers will be 14 feet in diameter and 141% feet 
long, constructed for a working pressure of 150 
poe uare inch. Indicated horse-power, 

,500. The boilers will be arranged for natural or 
forced draft, at will. 

‘Lhe quarter-deck of the new vessel will be consid- 
erably larger than that of the Puritan. The dining- 
room will more spacious, and will accommodate 
far more persons at one time. From the quarter- 
deck a main staircase will lead to the grand saloon. 
Between the quarter-deck and the will 
be a vestibule opening upon both the dining-room 
and quarter-deck. rom this vestibule stairways 
will lead to the grand saloon above, and to the 
men’s berth-room and kitchens below. ‘There will 


kind to be found in any other boats of t ’ 

Aft of the dining-room will be located the ladies’ 
cabin, approached by stairway from the main saloon. 

As is the case with the Plymouth. the engine and 
machinery will not be found above the main deck in 
any part; and all the space Bpon and above this 
deck will be available for any other purposes in the 
economy of the boat. 

The boat will havea capacity for 1,400 passengers, 
anda come capacity for 800 tons. 

The saloon deck will be twenty feet longer than 
that of the Puritan, and the boat will have many 
more staterooms than are to be found in the Puritan. 
She will also have many more parlors and large 
rooms, 

_ The construction of double hull and compartments 
is the same as that of the Puritan, as will be also 
that of her decks and promenades. 


The University of Chicago 


has met with marked success in o ning its dormi- 
tories for the accommodation of World 

ors. Hundreds were turned away in July, but there 
are a number of rooms available for August and 
September. Full information can 
ing at once F. G. Cressey, Chicago, I]., University 
of Chicago. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


_ |_European Summer Resort 
University town of Innsbruck, Tyrol, Austria, 1,900 
feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 


HOTEL ‘TIROL 


Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished; superior cui- 
sine ; modern conveniences. Charming Excursions made. 
Eminent medical care if desired. Best references, Illus- 


trated pamphlets on application. Cart LANpsEg, Prop. 


s Fair visit-° 


RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
request by A. C. BILICKE & CO. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo,: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent on 
equest by FE. BARNETT, Proprietor. 


Connecticut 


A BEAUTIFUL SUMMER RESORT 
ALWAYS COOL AND NO MOSQUITOES 


Indian Harbor Hotel 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
B. H. YARD, PROPRIETOR. 


Situated on Long Island Sound, 28 miles from New York; 


46 minutes from Grand Central Depot. Send for descrip- 


tive pamphlet. 


Wononsco House Cottages 


Lakeville, Conn. Amongthe Berkshire Hills. Scene 
unsurpassed ; good fishing, boating, and batning 3 excel- 
lent livery and accommodations. E. L. PEABODY. 


Germany 


ee 9 
Fraulein Antonie Stolle’s 
SUPERIOR AMERICAN HOMEIN BERLIN 
for Tourists and Students. 

SpgciAL CARE OF YounG LADIES. 
H1GHEST AMERICAN REFERENCES. 
For circulars address AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHER 
BuREAU, 3 Park St., Bosten, Mass., or Fraulein A. Stolle, 
care of Mendelsohn & Co., Bankers, Berlin, Germany. 


Illinois 


Before engaging a dations for your 
“WORLD’S FAIR” Trip, investigate 


LANDEN” 


(Woodlawn Park) 


Only six blocks from the grounds. Choice residence and 
prohibition district. Permanent stone and brick build- 
ing; good restaurant; everything first-class and charges 
moderate. Beautifully illustrated pamphlet and map of 
grounds on app ication. Address : 

E, W. NASON, 238 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


ORLD’S FAIR VISITORS-—The Chicago Theo- 

_ logical Seminary opens its buildings as a Home for 

Christian people at a uniform rate of Fifty cents per day, 

one person in a room; or Seventy-five cents for two per- 

sons. Address Henry W. Chester, 81 Ashland Boulevard, 
Chicago, III. 


ORLD’S FAIR GUESTS.—Rooms near Jack- 
son Park. Address Mrs. ISHAM, 4344 Green- 
y. 


wood Avenue, Chicago. 75‘cts. to $1.25 per Con- 


ducted by owner. References given. 


ORLD’S FAIR—Accommodations on the. Lake 
between City and Fair grounds. Trains passing 
every ten minutes. Room and board $1.50 to_ $2.50 per 
day. References given. H. C. McKEE , 3721 Lake Ave, 


Maryland 


THE 8ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts., 
(European Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
THE ALBION HOTEL 
Read and Cathedral Sts., 
(American Plan.) BALTIMORE. 


These hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 
the cite obs exceptional advantages to families and tour- 
ists. nd for illustrated souvenir guide to Baltimore. 

GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager. 


Massachusetts 


Dr. Allan Mott Ring 


Receives at his Sanatorium, Arlington Heights, 
Mass., eight miles from Boston, a limited number of 
selected cases of Nervous D1skAsz in both sexes, as well 
as convalescents, and persons requiring Rest from Over- 
work or other causes. Descriptive circulars sent on 
application. 


THE NORTHFIELD | 


EAST NORTHFIELD, .- - MASS, 
Sixth Season. June 6 to Sept. 26, 1893. 

A delightful Sammer Home, situated in a ve 
picturesque part of New England, and is a most vestiel 
‘and charming place in which to spend a season. Con- 
venient, Comfortable, Sociable. Send for illus- 
trated booklet. AMBERT G. MOODY, Manager. 


Massachusetts 


NANTUCKET, MASS. 
VERANDA HOUSE vill open June's, under 


management as pre- 

vious years. To those seeking a pleasant, homelike resting~ 

place, t ouse presents all the attractions that can 
sired. Address Mrs. S. G. DAVENPORT. 


HOTEL FAIR VIEW 


Eleven miles from Boston, O, C. R, R. to Quine ;elec- 
trics pass the door; 14 cents from Boston, North Wey- 
mouth Beach; newly fitted and furnished; fine lawns; 
five minutes’ walk from beach; new plumbing, baths, 
etc.; can accommodate thirty families or transient. Ad- 
dress HOTEL FAIR VIEW, North Weymouth, Mass. 

‘Minnesota 
HOTEL METROPOLITAN 
Minn. 


Only fine European-Plan Hotelin the Northwest, with 
superior Café an Service. Rooms $1.00 upwards. 


OTEL RYAN, St. Paul, Minn.—Leading hotel 
of the city. Cuisine of superior excellence. Fire- 


New Hampshire 
SEPTEMBER AT 


HOLDERNESS, N.H. 


Is the most delightful Month of the Year. 
The views from the Asquam House and Annex on 
Shepard Hill, with the ever-changing foliage and cloud 
effects on the mountains and hills and the Squam Lakes 
below, are the most interesting in the White Mountains. 
Special rates for September.and October. Send 
for illustrated book. LEON H. CILLEY. 


MELVIN WILLAGE, N. H. 


A few nice people wanted from Aug. 20th through Sep- 
tember. accommodations and home comforts. 
small family would be pleased. TWIN OAKS FARM. 


GRAND 


Mont Vernon 
H. 


ONLY 55 MILES FROM 
BOSTON 


1,200 Feet Above Sea-level. 
Autumn Foliage Unsurpassed 
Special Rates for September 


WADE & CAMPBELL, Managers 


New Jersey 


ORMAN HOUSE, Ocean Grove, N. J.—Cen 
tral location, near Auditorium, Wesley Lake, and 


for September. 
600 ft. from Ocean. Reduced | mg REST. 


New York 


Delavan House 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


h for Tourists. 
Centrally located. A MOORE, Props. 


Mt. Meenahga 


Shawangunk Mountains 


liar] ttractive to lovers of nature in 
and OCTOBER. In- 
vites the patrona moral classes 
or 
WERWILLIGER, Ellenville, N. Y. 


— 

i will seat 280 people at one time. 

Its finish and decoration will be on an entirely new 

and unique scheme, and will surpass anything of the Mt 

| 
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New York 
WHEN IN BUFFALO STOP 


AT THE GENESEE. NIAGARA 
FALLS FORTY MINUTES AWAY 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 


Elevated location, 1,200 ft. above sea-level, overlooking 


the beautiful Genesee Valley. 

Personal Care of experienced Physicians. All 
yaluable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 
tion, and amusement. 

Elegant fire-proof main building and twelve cottages. 
Asphalt Roof promenade. Steam heat, open fires, electric 
bells, safety elevator, teresraph, telephone. Cuisine under 


supervision of Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, of Chautauqua 


Cooking School. 

On line D., L. & W. R. R., between New York and 
Buffalo. Open all the year. For illustrated circular, etc., 
address . ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites of 
rooms with private baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial appliances. New Turkish and Russian 
baths never surpassed in Orientai elegance and complete- 
ness. Send for illustrated circular. 


WILLOWMERE 


Cool Sea Breezes. Fishing. Bathing. 
40 Minutes by Rail. | 


Pennsylvania 


ELAWARE WATER GAP, PA.—Croas- 

dale’s Farm House. feen from May till No- 

vember. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. Large 
rooms; shady lawns; livery. E. T. CROASDALE. 


ReSt—For the Weary. 
Recreation— 


For the Pleasure-seeker. 


Restoration to Health— 
For the Invalid. 


SANITARIUM 


ALMA 


ALMA, MICH. 


The advantages of a great health resort, a quiet, cheerful, and beautifully furnished home, with all the aids that 


refinement or science can suggest for the convenience and comfort of guests. Write Sor acopy of our new book. 


AWN COTTAGE, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

C. E. Durfee, Prop’r. 21st season. Open all the 

r. Steam heat, Electric light, and all city conven- 
iences and country comforts. References. 


TRAVEL 
CHEAP 


EXCURSIONS 


Aug. 22, Sept. 12, & Oct. 10, 1893, 
VIA 


To the Richest Agricultural Sections of the 


WEST 


AND 


NORTHWEST 


Viewers FOR THESE EXCURSIONS WILL BE SOLD 

A RATE SLIGHTLY IN ADVANCE OF ONE FARE FOR THE 
ROUND TRIP. For FURTHER INFORMATION CALL ON OR 
— Ticker Acents oF CONNECTING LINES. 
RATES AND DETAILED INFORMATION 
THRALL —- FREE UPON APPLICATION TO W. A. 
+ SENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 

AGO & NORTH-WesTERN Ry., CHIicaco. 


Perfect road-bed, four tracks, fine 
Cars, elegant service, quick time, and 
Grand Central Station—all by the New 
York Central; the best line between 
New York or Boston and Cleveland, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 
Chicago, 


_ For a copy of one of the “ Four- 
rack Series” send two 2-cent stamps 
0 George H. Daniels, General Passen- 


ger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. | 


Richfield Springs, 


N THE DAVENPORT, 


* opposite the famous 


White Sulphur Spring, facing north, commands full view of the 
Spring Home Park and the new Bathing Pavilion which is within. 


2 minutes’ walk. Open June until October. Accommodates 200. 
Write now for booklet to MYRON D. JEWELL. 


Travel 


Parties contemplating a 
trip to Colorado or Califor- 
nia will learn of something 


to their pecuniary interest 


by addressing 


FRANK SEAMAN, 874 Broadway, New York. 


BUROPE: 


Twin-Screw Express Steamers of 13-16,000 H. P. 
Leaving NEW YORK EVERY THURSDAY for 
SOUTHAMPTON and HAMBURG. 


AST LINE TO LONDON 
and the EUROPEAN CONTINENT, 


holding the record for fastest time on this route. 
Send for descriptive pamphlet to the 


HAMBURG - AMERICAN PACKET CO., 


37 Broadway, New York. 125LaS8alle St., Chicago. 


Maine Steamship Company 


The_only direct line to Cottage City, Mass., and Port- 
land, Me., connecting at_ Portland with all railroad and 
steamship lines for Bar Harbor, Old Orchard, Portland 
Springs, White Mountains, and all Eastern summer _re- 
sorts. Steamers sail every Monday, Wednesday, and Sat- 
urday, at 5 p.M., from Pier 38, East River, foot of Market 
Street, New York. For information apply to é 
HORATIO HALL, Agent at the Pier. 


Brass Bedsteads 


Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver, and 
Iron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. 

Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty. 


THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO. 


Successors to 
The S. Goutp Co. and W. T. Mrersereau Co., 
261 & 263 Canal St., New York 
200 Feet East of Broadway. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFA TUBE 


GHURGH BELLS 


i 
REST BELL METAL, (COPP AND TIN.) 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD. 


PRINTING OFFICE @ 

Large font of Type (over4A) with Figures, Bes 
Holder, Ink, Pad, Tweezers, Postpaid, 15¢e 
INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 CORTLAND ST N. Y. City 


Cc 
FI 


Grand, Upright and Square, 
Moderate Prices, 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGFD. 


5th Ave.,cor.16th St... N.Y. 


BARRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 
AY? SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
) baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
Ad. Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
SUZ, Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 


sprains, All druggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 
ROOFS 


PAINT 


DIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 


Water will run from it pure and clean, It covers double 


YOUR 


the surface of any other paint, and will last four wed ce 
for 


times longer. Equally useful for any iron work, Send f 
circulars. Jos. Dixon CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


GRANULA . 


A most nutritious and aigestible food. Specially adapted 
to the needs of invalids an¢ children. Trial box, sostpal 
30c. Pamphlet free, GRANULA CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 


CATAR RFE 


Sold by Druggists or sent by mail, 
E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


DEAFNESS. 


heard. Successful when all remedies fail. ae E 
vale bv F- Hiscox, 858 B’way, N.¥. Write for book of proofs A E 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. four cents aweek is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


A CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER, graduate of a 
church school, with ten years’ experience, desires a posi- 
tion in school or family. Teaches French, Latin, and 
k:nglish, including Literature, Composition, Psychology‘ 
and Logic. Can also assist classes in study of Shake- 
speare. Willingto travel. Highest references. Address, 
during August, S. M. WILLES, Tiverton, Rhode Island, 


FOR SALE-—Vermont farm, four miles from Central 
Vermont Railroad station. ‘T'wo-story, large brick house, 
barns, ete., in good repair. Well, cistern, and spring 
water. Twenty-two acres of excellent land. Pure air, 
fine views, delightful drives, superior educational advan- 
tages. Address ‘“* PAX,” No. 4,982, The Outlook, New 
York City. 


WANTED—A competent nurse for child one year old. 
Must be willingtotravel. Address, inclosing references, 
Mrs. WERLICH, jreezy Hill House, Lisbon, New 
Hampshire. 

A LADY of cultivation and experience would like a 
position as housekeeper or companion, or would fill a 

lace in a household. Highest references. Address 
PASTOR. Salisbury, Conn. 


HELEN P. RANGE, Pox 1,7%, Chautauqua, N.Y., 
desires to take charge of or to establish a school or classes 
inarural district. College instructor. Thorough English 
and Prep. Latin. 
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About People 


_ —A medallion of Jenny Lind is to be placed 

in Westminster Abbey, near Handel’s monu- 
ment. 

—Mme. Paul Bonnetain has just reached 
the banks of the Niger, after a solitary and 
dangerous ride through the African bush.— 
Maitland Express. 

—Colonel Andrew Jackson, of Nashville, 
Tenn., grandson of President Andrew Jackson, 
is preparing to fit up a house in Cincinnati after 
the style of the famous Hermitage, near Nash- 
ville. Nine rooms will be filled with his col- 
lection of furniture, etc. 

—Miss Evelyn Smith is keeper of the county 
jail in Kent County, R. I. She inherits her 
office, it having been held in direct line in her 
family since the Revolution. When her pred- 
ecessor died, she was the only one of the 
family left to succeed to the keys. 

—Babu Sarat Chandra Das, a Bengali pundit, 
who lived for some time in a Buddhist monas- 
tery at Lhassa, and who brought back with 
him a thorough knowledge of Thibetan lan- 
guage and literature, is now engaged upon an 
exhaustive dictionary of Thibetana, to be 
published by the Government of India. 


Lost Time 


is money lost. Time saved is money saved. Time 
and money can be saved by using the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in your recipes for 
Custards, Puddings, and Sauces. ‘Try it and be 
convinced. Grocers and Druggists. 


©) Becas is Strictly Pure White Lead the best paint? 
Because it will outlast all other paints, give a 
handsomer finish, better protection to the wood, 
and gt first cost will be less. 


hy? gg! and other adulterants of white 
lead are ‘“‘just as good” as Strictly ure White Lead, why are all the 


iamned” white leads always branded Pure, or “ Strictly Pure hite Lead ?” 
This Barytes is a heavy white powder ( ound stone), having the appearance 
of white lead, worthless as a mi ey costing only about a cent a pound, and is 
only used to cheapen the mixture. 

What shoddy is to cloth, Barytes is to paint. 
old and standard brands of 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


ANCHOR” (Cincinnati) KENTUCKY (Louisville) 

** ARMSTRONG & (Pittsb’gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK (Pittsburgh) 
** ATLANTIC” (New Yo ‘*LEWIS (Philadelphia) 
‘*BEYMER-BAUMAN ”’ MORLEY ”’ (Cleveland) 
*“* BRADLEY ” (New York) _ **RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

** BROOKLYN ”"’ (New York) **SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 

** COLLIER ”’ (St. **SHIPMAN ” (Chicago) 
**CORNELL ”’ (Buffalo) **SOUTHERN ” (St. r ouis and Chicago) 
** DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) **ULSTER” (New York) 

** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) ** UNION ”’ (New York) 

** JEWETT " (New York) 


are strictly pure, ‘‘Old Dutch” process brands, established by a lifetime of use. 
For colors use National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors with 
Strictly Pure White Lead. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints euieewhere. 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containin informa- 
ticn that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


Be careful to use only 


The Washing 
of the Feet 
gets to be a 
weighty matter, 
in these 


colored 
stock- 
ings will 
shed their-colors. Pearline’ 
does this work beautifully. It’s 
not only thoroughly effective, 
but it’s healthv. 

Doctors recommend Pearl- 
ine as a soak for rheumatism. 
Try it in the bath. It will give 
you a new idea of cleanliness. 
Bathing with Pearline is a 
perfect luxury. 


Peddlers and some unscrup- 

ulous grocers wiil tell you, 

** this 1s as good as’”’ or ** the 

same as Pearline.’’ IT’ S FALSE—Pearline is 
never peddled, and if your grocer sends you some- 
thing in place of Pearline, do the honest thing— 
snd itback. 42 JAMRBS PYLE. New Yor". 


“WORTH H 4 GUINEA 4 GUINEA A | BOX.” 8 


TASTELESS— EF FECTUAL 


DISORDERED LIVER 


‘ Taken as directed these famous Pills will 
) pons marvellous restoratives to all enfeebled 
y the above or kindred diseases. 


25 Cents a Box 


’ but generally recognized in, England and, in 
» fact throughout the world to “be “worth a 
) ox the reason that they 

» WE URE @ wide range of com- 
 panbae, aaa that they have saved to many 
sufferers not mérely one but many guineas, in 
doctors’ bills. 


) Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating, 
Of all druggists, Price 2% cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 


‘ 


NATIONAL LEAD CO,, 
SIXTH AVENUE 
20th to 21st Street 


NEILL’S 


IMPORTERS AND ‘RETAILERS 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Furniture, - 
Curtains, China, Glassware, etc. 


| 


| 


"ASAT ALAS 


+ 


. Send for our Catalogue . . . 


We are now booking names for the Fall and Winter edition of 
our Illustrated Catalogue, ready Sept. 10th and mailed FREE to out- 
of-town residents. As the demand for this book is always greater 
than the supply, we ask you to send in your name early. 

We make a Specialty of Mail Order Business, sending Goods to. 
all parts of the world. Guaranteeing perfect satisfaction to the 
customer or refunding the money. This feature of our business 
secures and retains the confidence of a vast patronage, who find © 
it a pleasure to deal with a house whose reliability is assured, and 
where all wants can be promptly supplied at Lowest Prices. 

All Purchases delivered by express free of charge at any point © 

_ within a radius of 100 miles of New York City. 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 
Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, 
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Had 


Finest Beef Extract 


_in combination with 


PEPTONE, ALBUMEN, AND FIBRINE. 


Delicious Roast Beef Flavor. 
Dissolves Instantly. 


MEAT AND DRINK 


Not only a stimulant but a 


FOOD 


SEASONED 
%, SOVRiL, 


N@oon sr. 


BOVRIL, Limited, London 
FOOD SPECIALISTS Sample sent on 


receipt of 10c. 
| and at 55 Franklin Street, N. Y. | | to pay postage. 


BSS 
| 
ALARGE TEASPOORE 
OF BOILING WA 
SY 
UID 
| TRADE 
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